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ARTICLE I. 


REUNION OF THE SYNODS OF NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA.* 


THE Adopting Act was passed during the morning 
session, September 19, 1729. It was first published by 
itself, and seemed to be a declaration of principles as to 
strictness or latitude in requiring assent to the Confes- 
sion and Catechisms. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the ministers of the 
Synod held a consultation as to their own faith, with a 
result expressed as follows: “All the ministers of the 
Synod now present, except one that declared himself not 
prepared,” but who subsequently acceded, . . . “after 
proposing all the scruples that any of them had to make 
against any articles and expressions in the Confession 
of Faith, and Larger and Shorter Catechisms of the 
Assembly of Divines at Westminster, have unani- 





* The first part of this Article was published in our last Number. 


It is now concluded. 
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mously agreed in the solution of those scruples, and in 
declaring the said Confession and Catechisms to be the 
confession of their faith, excepting only some clauses in 
‘the twentieth and twenty-third chapters”—clauses re- 
lating to the civil magistrate, and since stricken out, 
This agreement in the latter part of the day, shows simply 
how fully all, save one, of the ministers then present, 
received the Confession and Catechisms. It was “their” 
adopting act, in the sense that therein they personally 
declared their own assent to those standards. They could 
_ honestly refer to it, as they actually did afterwards, to 
prove that they were neither hostile nor indifferent to the 
great doctrines declared in those formulas—that they 
did not desire, in the: admission of “intrants,” to sur- 
render any of those doctrines. But it was not the Adopt- 
ing Act; that, as we have seen, was the declaration of 
principles made at the previous session, and published 
by itself. In the afternoon they did not recede from 
the declaration which they made in the forenoon, as to 
the mode in which they were to proceed in case of a 
minister or candidate who might have scruples or doubts. 
The one member who was unprepared to assent as fully 
as the rest, was not denounced as a heretic; and they 
returned thanks to God for their unanimity. 

In the Adopting Act, then, did the Synod, by “ articles 
not essential and necessary in doctrine, worship or gov- 
ernment,” mean merely those clauses about the civil mag- 
istrate, in the twentieth and twenty-third chapters of the 
Confession ?’ If so, they certainly took an exceedingly 
circuitous and indefinite way of saying what they could 
have specified in a few words. The qualifying phrase, 
“essential and necessary,” is used four times in that brief 
act; and it is used once expressly, and oftener by impli- 
cation, in reference to “any scruple with respect to ANY 
article or articles of said Confession or CATECHISMS.” 
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Those clauses were not in the Catechisms. Hence that 
qualifying phrase could not have related to those clauses 
only. . 

Such then was the Adopting Act of 1729. Verily the 
stricter party did not have everything settled in their own 
way. It is surprising indeed that they agreed to such 
action. Few Presbyterians of any school would now ap- 
prove of a mode of receiving our standards, so liberal, not 
to say so loose as that Act, taken literally, would allow. 
It would leave the question, as to what are essential and 
necessary articles, to be determined by any one of the 
Presbyteries—thus rendering the Confession and Cate- 
ehisms no certain criterion of doctrinal views. True, under 
our excellent. Constitution as finally established, each 
Presbytery is permitted to judge of the qualifications of 
its candidates for the ministry. But how? In view of 
tests of piety, orthodoxy, learning and aptness to teach, 
common to all the Presbyteries; and the obligation of 
the Presbyteries to receive each other’s members on 
certificate, is founded on this community of standards. 
Hence any Presbytery that should induct men into the 
ministry in disregard of those common tests of fitness, 
would act in bad faith. 

There is an admissible and reputable theory of sub- 
stance of doctrine. But to receive the Confession for 
substance of doctrine, is not to make void an indefinite 
number of its articles by emptying them of the substance 
which the framers put into them: much less is it to give 
them a meaning the reverse of their proper import. ‘This 
theory merits its name by differing from the rigid verbal 
theory. Whilst that treats even the phraseology. of 
the Confession as if it were all sacred, and makes a man 
an offender for a word, this distinguishes between the 
great Scriptural truths of the Confession, and ‘the ¢os- 
tume and explanations which sound, but uninspired men 
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gave them. It is not true, that one who receives the 
Confession for substance of doctrine, receives less than 
the system of doctrines contained in it. Are not those 
doctrines included in the substance of the Confession ? 
It is no marvel that the Adopting Act excited great 
dissatisfaction in many of the churches; and that as ex- 
plained in subsequent acts, it has been charged with 
self-contradiction. ‘It seems to us,” says Dr. Green, 
“to give and take, say and unsay, bind and loose, from 
beginning to end.” ‘The very next year, the Synod de- 
clared that they understood those expressions “that 
respect the admission of intrants or candidates, in such 
a sense as to oblige them to receive and adopt the Con- 
fession and Catechisms at their admission, in the same 
manner and as fully as the members did that were 
then present.”* But those who were then present de- 
clared the entire Confession and Catechisms to be their 
confession of faith, with the specified exception. ‘Thus 
the Synod, in 1730, “unsaid” what they had expressed 
in 1729, as to the scruples of any minister or candidate 
“with respect to any article or articles of said Confession 
and Catechisms.” But even this, did not remove all 
suspicion of latitudinarianism. The Synod, therefore, 
in 1736, made another explanation, averring that they 
“had adopted, and still did adhere to the Westminster 
Confession and Catechisms and Directory, without the 
least variation or alteration,” and “ without any regard 
to those expressions or distinctions ih their first or preli- 
minary act, which had given offence; and they further 
declared” that this was their meaning and true intent 
in their first adopting of said Confession ;” and in proof, 
they referred to their own full assent thereto, in the act 
of the following afternoon.t As a statement of the ac- 
tual assent of the members themselves in 1729, this is 





* Records, 98. + Records, 127. 
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true; but as referring to what had been said in the first 
act, about any minister or candidate who might, either 
then or thereafter, have scruples, it would be retraction, 
not explanation. 

There aresome intelligent writers who regard this ac- 
tion, in 1736, as an adoption of the standards in the 
ipsissima verba sense, and they attribute this extreme de- 
viation from the action in 1729, ina great degree, to the 
increase of the Scotch-Irish element in our Church about 
that time. It is true that the most of the Presbyterians 
from Ireland were zealous for the adoption; that six 
thousand came over in 1729; and that twice that num- 
ber came annually, from 1730 to the middle of the cent- 
ury. But this increase of that Side does not account for 
the unanimity of the action of 1736. Dickinson, and 
some of his party, were, indeed, absent ; but Andrews, 
and others, who had been averse to a thorough adoption, 
were present. A startling example of the evil of making 
the Confession no test of a minister’s orthodoxy, had 
lately annoyed Andrews, and greatly perplexed the Com- 
missior of the Synod. Samuel Hemphill, recently from 
Ireland, had preached in Andrews’ pulpit for several 
months, and by his fluent and attractive delivery of 
stolen sermons, had drawn crowds to hear him. But 
his stolen sermons were tainted with heresy, for which 
he was tried by the Commission of the Synod—Pem- 
berton, of New York, being the moderator, and An- 
drews the prosecutor. “Never,” says Andrews, ‘was 
there such a trial known in the American world.” 
Backed by a crowd of freethinkers, and aided by the 
adroit pen of Benjamin Franklin, then but twenty- 
eight years of age and a pewholder in Andrews’ church, 
Hemphill professed a very high regard for ‘‘ the funda- 
mental” articles of our faith, but treated as unessential 
and unnecessary, the grand distinguishing points of that 
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faith. It is reported that when~he asked the Commis- 
sion to state how many articles are fundamental, they 
could not tell. If, about that time, a change was wrought 
in the views of Andrews and others, as to the importance 
of definiteness, and of acknowledged belief, in standards, 
it was not the first nor the last instance in which a vexa- 
tious case of discipline has produced such a result. It 
is probable that in respect to creeds, Dickinson was soon 
in a minority of one, if even he did not alter his opinion. 

It is not quite certain, however, that the Synod, in 
1736, did mean to adopt the Confession in a strictly 
verbal sense. ‘Che phrase, “ without any variation or 
alteration,” is, we admit, very strong. But it should be 
interpreted in the light of the grave suspicion which 
they were seeking to dispel—the suspicion that by some 
of their former expressions, they had imperiled—not 
shibboleths—but great truths. The animus of their action 
appears in their concluding words: “ We hope and de- 
sire that this, our Synodical declaration and explication, 
may satisfy all our people as to our firm attachment to 
OUR GOOD OLD RECEIVED DOCTRINES, contained in said Con- 
fession, without the least variation or alteration, and 
that they will lay aside their jealousies,. . . as ground- 
less.” The no “variation or alteration” pertained not 
to verbal forms, but to our good old substance of doctrine 
contained in the Confession. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Adopting Act was 
the occasion of disagreement and anxiety ; and that it was 
framed in a spirit of compromise, leaning, at first, ap- 
parently, towards laxity; afterwards, towards strictness ; 
but in none of its declarations or explanations, intending 
really to sanction either latitudinarianism, or a captious, 
heresy-hunting rigor. It prepared the way for our ex- 
cellent formula of assent to our .creed—a formula de- 
signedly different from the Scottish, and yet requiring a 
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sincere adoption of the Confession “as containing the 
system of doctrines taught in the Holy Scriptures”—the 
system known as Calvinistic, and as such, distinguished, 
not only from the Socinian and Pelagian, but also from 
the Arminian system. The sentiments of the Synod 
touching Church Government were such as might be 
expected in a body composed of such elements—Pres- 
byterian but American. In 1729 they unanimously 
acknowledged the Directory of worship, discipline and 
government commonly annexed to the Westminster 
Confession, “to be agreeable in substance to the Word 
of God and founded thereupon, and did, therefore, 
earnestly recommend the same to all their members, to 
be by them observed as near as circumstances would 
allow, and Christian prudence direct.”* This adoption 
of the Directory, like their adoption, three days before, 
of the Confession, contains internal evidence of conces- 
sion, especially by the Old Side. 





* Records, 95. 

+ While, of course, we do not desire to dogmatize on this subject, 
yet, as it is one of much importance, we would state that Dr. Can- 
field’s view of the action of 1730 and 1736 does not satisfy us. 

Not to give other reasons, it does not account for the remark- 
able Old Side expression in the Protest of 1741, at the time of the 
division. They say: 

“We protest that no person, minister, or elder, should be allowed 
to sit and vote in this Synod, who hath not received, adopted or 
subscribed the said Confession, Catechisms and Directory, as our . 
Presbyteries respectively do, according to our last explication of 
the Adopting Act.” 

But the last explication is that of 1736, and the manner of sub- 
scription by their Presbyteries is given in this Review, No. VI. 
p. 226, where they use ipsissima verba language. 

Again, Dr. C’s theory does not explain the pertinacity of the 
New Side, in not less than three places. 

1. At a conference, the Synod of Philadelphia propose that per- 
sons shall not come in “without submitting to the manner of ad- 
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OTHER CAUSES OF ALIENATION, more direct and power- 
ful than that which has detained us so long, may be stated 
more briefly, being less disputed, and more generally 
understood. 

One of these was a difference of views as to requiring 
credible evidence of piety in candidates for the ministry, 
and for admission to the Lord’s Supper, and particularly 
as to the mode of ascertaining it. 

In 1734, on motion of Gilbert Tennent, the Synod 
unanimously adopted an overture exhorting all their 
Presbyteries diligently to examine all candidates for the 
ministry in respect to their experience of “a work of 
sanctifying grace in their hearts,” and to “admit none to 
the sacred trust that were not in the eye of charity 
serious Christians ;” and also enjoining upon ministers 
“to use due care in examining those they admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper.” ‘The vote was undivided, but the feel- 
ings of the Synod were far from harmonious. Disquiet- 
ude and strife ensued. To us, who are enjoying the 
fruits of the victory won in that age by the advocates of 
spiritual religion, it seems strange that there should have 
been such a difference among Presbyterians. That was 
the dark time just before the “sunburst” of the Great 
Awakening—the time of the nightshade of the Half- 
way Covenant in New England ; of the deadly power of 





mission determined by our former Acts”—not “ Act.” The New 
York Presbytery immediately rejected the proposition. 

2. The Synod of New York, adopted the Confession per contra, 
‘in such manner as was agreed upon by the Synod of Philadelphia 
in 1729.” 

3. They write in 1753: “And this we must own (the point of 
essentials and circumstantials) is an important article with us, 
which we cannot any way dispense with; and it appears to us to 
be strictly Christian and Scriptural, as well as Presbyterian.” 
And their firmness secured our present form of subscription. See 
No. VI of this Review, Art. IT. EDITORS. 
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the legalized church membership for all persons in the 
Scotch parishes, save the “ ignorant” and the “ scandal- 
ous ;” of the general oblivion of the New Birthas a living 
reality, in Great Britain and America. Although the 
doctrine of Presbyterians still was, that saving faith is 
necessary to an acceptable partaking of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and that regeneration is a requisite for admission 
into the kingdom of God, yet it was thought by many 
that a work of grace in the heart “is not ascertainable 
by examination.” They, therefore, denied the propriety 
of examining persons as to their exercises of heart. The 
result, of course, was, that the line of distinction between 
the regenerate and the unregenerate was scarcely a sub- 
ject of practical consideration. That such an act of 
Synod should have been needed, and, because needed, 
hated by many, is a fact painfully suggestive. It accounts 
for the attempt to break down the Log College. 

The grand design of that School was to train men for 
the ministry, whose piety would be neither invisible nor 
doubtful, and who would sound out the necessity of such 
a change of heart, as would be made manifest. The 
teachings and influence of its instructors and alumni 
were becoming, not only distasteful, but alarming to the 
other side. The war against that College was waged 
under the pretence of zeal for learning. 

Accordingly, in 1738, it was enacted—not unani- 
mously—that candidates for the ministry should present 
a diploma from some European or New England college, 
or else be examined as to their learning, by a committee 
of the Synod, and obtain a certificate of their approba- 
tion, before they could be taken on trial by any Presby- 
tery. The words of this enactment were softer than oil, 
yet were they drawn swords. “Gilbert Tennent cried 
out that this was to prevent his father’s School for train- 
ing gracious men for the ministry.” A letter addressed 
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by the Old Side Synod, in 1746, to President Clap, of 
Yale College, shows that Tennent’s suspicion was not 
without foundation.* In said letter, the qualifications 
of the men educated at that School are disparaged, and 
the four Tennents and Blair are named as “the de- 
stroyers of good learning” in our Church! We have 
seen who Blair was—commended by his illustrious pu- 
pil, Samuel Davies, as not only eminent for his scholar- 
ship, but so great a preacher as to have been not inferior 
to any of the distinguished men whom Davies had heard 
in Great Britain. Gilbert Tennent had passed his exa- 
mination for licensure to the “ high approbation” of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. He, and his brother, Wil- 
liam, both became trustees and zealous friends of the 
College of New Jersey ; and his brother John was praised 
in verse by Jonathan Dickinson, for ripeness, 
“Tn learning, virtue, grace.” 


It should be an everlasting warning to men who would 
sneer at their betters, that we are able to see the 
adopters of that letter to President Clap, chiefly by the 
light shed upon them by the very luminaries whom they 
accused of darkness. The Christianity of the graduates 
of the Log College, and of the founders of its successor 
in New Jersey, did, indeed, put love to Christ before 
learning—much as it desired to see them together in a 
minister of the Gospel. But from its very nature such 
Christianity is friendly to mental culture. Its motto is: 
“The Lire is the Ligut of men.” ‘The soul to which 
the true life has come, spontaneously turns to all that 
illumines, as the flower that opens its petals to the sun. 
Along the radiant course of American Presbyterianism, 
wherever it has gone unhindered, schools, colleges, insti- 
tutions of liberal learning, have risen and flourished. 





* Records, 186-189. 
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The difference between the Old Side and the New, in 
speaking of the qualifications of ministers, was, that the 
former emphasized learning; the latter, piety; and the 
result was that the New Side soon excelled in both. 
The spirit of the party who thus charged their friends 
wrongfully, is betrayed still more lamentably in that 
same letter, by their telling President Clap, in effect 
that the ordination of David Brainerd, by the Presby- 
tery of New York, in spite of his unjust expulsion from 
Yale College, was ‘‘as offensive” to them as to the Pre- 
sident himself. ‘This was written, be it remembered, 
about a year after the Father of Lights had set his seal 
to the commission of Brainerd at Crossweeksung ! 

But if the Tennents and others of that Side were 
friendly to learning, why did they oppose that enact- 
ment? Mainly, because, for its avowed purpose, they 
deemed it uncalled for; because they believed it to have 
a sinister aim; because they distrusted any committee 
the majority were likely to appoint; and because the 
Church greatly needed a larger supply of efficient min- 
isters than could be obtained without the aid of the Log 
College. Judged by its fruits, the mental training at 
this institution was of no mean order; the College of 
New Jersey was not yet founded ; and it was impracti- 
cable for most of the young men seeking the ministry, 
to go to Scotland, or even to New England, to be edu- 
cated. These reasons were accompanied by the further 
objection, that the requirement of the Synod was an in- 
fringement of the right of every Presbytery to judge of 
the qualifications of its candidates. Nor, in the circum- 
stances, was this objection groundless. The Presby- 
teries were, indeed, under an engagement to exercise 
the right of judging, in accordance, as far as possible, 
with the standard of qualifications long recognized among 
Presbyterians ; and the certificate of the Synod’s Com- 
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mittee, purported to be a mere substitute for a college 
diploma. But a committee prejudiced against Tennent’s 
School, or against a certain class of men, might under 
the cloak of zeal for learning, put it out of the power of 
a Presbytery to test at all, the fitness of a candidate, 
though prepared to shine like Blair or Brainerd. 

Three months after the adoption of this rule, the 
Presbytery of New Brunswick, recently organized, and 
consisting of Gilbert and William Tennent, John Cross, 
Eleazer Wales, and Samuel Blair, openly disregarded it. 
They examined and licensed John Rowland, a student 
of the Log College, without the required certificate, and 
sent him to preach within the bounds of the Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia. But that Presbytery refused to 
recognize him as a preacher, and they censured William 
Tennent, Sr., his teacher, who was one of their members, 
for inviting him into his pulpit. 

Yet these exasperating doings were but symptoms. 
THE GREAT SOURCE OF CONVULSION WAS DISAGREEMENT 
ABOUT THE REVIVAL THEN IN PROGRESS—ESPECIALLY IN 
ITS BEARING ON THE MINISTRY. 

That the power of God was benignly and wonderfully 
displayed in the Great Awakening, few in our Church 
now doubt. In Great Britain and in this country, that 
mighty movement was preceded by a dark period of 
deadening unbelief, misbelief, frivolity and vice; a night 
of wrong thinking and bad living. A dispensation of 
severity came before the dispensation of grace and mercy. 
Pestilence and other judgments passed, in dreadful warn- 
ing, through large sections of our land; but the saving 
voice of the Lord was notin them. Formalists, scoffers, 
revellers, wrong-doers, heard nothing, felt nothing di- 
vine. ‘The glorious work of the Holy Spirit which was 
first clearly manifest at Freehold, N. J. in 1732, and 
with still greater power at Northampton, Mass. two years 
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later, and which, during the next quarter of a century, 
brought salvation to vast multitudes, and the blessings 
of reformation to many a town, and city and region, both 
here and in the land of Whitefield, and the Wesleys and 
the Erskines, may justly be viewed as a grand representa- 
tive event. In it the glory of Pentecost was modernized, 
brought to our own door, and flashed on two hemispheres. 
By its light millions have been enabled to read the prom- 
ises of the millenium with brighter hope. 

It isan unpleasant task to speak of the evils connected 
with a blessing so manifold and far-reaching Of course, 
those evils were not of God. The Revival was not their 
cause, but their occasion. Even an effusion of the Holy 
Spirit does not render the best men on earth, infallible ; 
there is an enemy, able to transform himself into an angel 
of light, who loves to sow tares among the good seed of 
Christ’s kingdom. When the Great Awakening began, 
our Church, as we have seen, was very inadequately 
supplied with the preaching of the Gospel, and ministers 
and people, in a deplorable degree, were ignorant of the 
duties and dangers attendant on an event so sudden and 
stupendous. ‘The revival which constituted the life and 
strength of the Protestant Reformation, was past by 
an interval of two centuries; and the revival which was 
the true glory of the Puritan age, had not only given 
place to a reign of spiritual death, but like that of the 
Reformation, had been too much modified and over- 
shadowed by political agitations, and civil strifes and 
revolutions, to furnish a guiding light. Nor were those 
evils confined to our Church. The Great Awakening 
was attended with a vast secession from the Church of 
England, and with many schisms and much confusion 
among the churches in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
In no part of the wide field of the Revival did the good 
bear a larger proportion to the evil than within the bounds 
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of our Synod, notwithstanding the greater diversity of 
population here, and other peculiar disadvantages. The 
crack in the magnificent vase of American Presbyterian- 
ism was due, not to its form, not to the heavenly flame 
that warmed the one side, nor chiefly to the blaze of 
strange fire that mingled itself with that flame, but to 
the coldness that contracted the other side. Those who 
decry revivals because of the excesses which have marred 
some of them, should reflect that life, with all its noisy 
stir and imperfection, is better thandeath. Particularly 
is spiritual life, though accompanied with disorder, pre- 
ferable to spiritual death, with its impotency for good, 
and its energy for evil. Besides, we are living ina year 
when it is manifest that the extravagances which have 
attended many revivals, are no necessary accompaniments 
of a great awakening. We ought to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the evil mingled in those former 
religious movements, and be the wiser for the teachings 
of Divine Providence. 

In respect to the disagreement of the Old Side and 
the New as to the Revival, one thing deserves remark. 
There was no general controversy respecting the doc- 
trines of the Confession. In our day, revivals have been 
associated in many minds with laxity of belief, or, at 
least, with the suspicion of such laxity. It was other- 
wise in our Church in the days of the Great Awakening. 
On divine sovereignty, human depravity, the necessity 
of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, and other things now 
viewed as capital points of orthodoxy, the leaders of the 
New Side were peculiarly staunch. ‘The dead orthodoxy 
which opposed that revival, was different from the dead 
orthodoxy of later times. Its tendency was to lose sight 
of the doctrines of grace. Hence the revivalists of that 
age laid great stress on those doctrines. The tendency 
of the dead orthodoxy of this century has oftener been 
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in the opposite direction: holding the doctrines of grace 
in the unrighteousness of a virtual denial of human ac- 
countability. Consequently revivalists have dwelt largely 
on natural ability and obligation—sometimes unwisely 
disparaging, or seeming to disparage, truths which were 
the burden of the preaching made so effectual a hundred 
years ago. It does not follow, however, from what has 
been said of the absence of doctrinal controversy in the 
days of the Schism, that the two parties had the same views 
of the great truths, ‘The orthodoxy of not a few on the 
Old Side, was rather hereditary and traditional than 
Christian. With them the doctrines were an heirloom, 
the great use of which was to be talked about, guarded 
and transmitted. ‘The truths thus held, appeared not 
the same, when coming in the majesty and power of di- 
vine life, from the lips of earnest preachers. It is as 
common thus to maintain a creed and hate its vitalized 
truths, as to honor the dead prophets, and stone the 
living. 

The extreme men on the Old Side made light of spir- 
itual illumination; ignored the reality of a full assur- 
ance of faith; scouted the telling of one’s own experience 
of saving grace. ‘The extreme men on the other Side 
talked confidently of the witness of the Spirit, and of 
their power to discern whether their brethren were re- 
generate or not; and they not unfrequently spoke of 
being under divine guidance, in terms seeming to involve 
pretension to special revelations. 

For this the opposite party nicknamed them and all 
their Side, New Lights. The one extreme intensified 
the other. Extravagance in denying spiritual illumina- 
tion led to extravagance in asserting it. Itis noteworthy 
that on this, as on most other points in dispute, each 
party complained of being misrepresented by the other. 
There was doubtless a great deal of mutual misunder- 
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standing. Nor ought this fact to astonish us. Evenin 
these days of railroads, telegraphs, religious newspapers, 
union conventions, and demonstrations of evangelical 
alliance, how much do men of different denominations, 
schools and parties, fail to apprehend aright each other’s 
views. A hundred and twenty years ago, the Presby- 
tery of New Castle, or the Presbytery of Donegal had 
small facilities for understanding the sentiments and 
usages of the Presbyteries of New Brunswick and New 
York. Rumor, with her hundred tongues, could tell 
tales to awaken suspicion and distrust through a wide 
region, without the possibility of a contradiction in a few 
minutes by a telegraphic despatch, and in a few hours, 
by numerous copies of a full statement. 

The New Side regarded the Great Awakening as so 
manifestly a glorious work of God, that to doubt it was 
impiety, and to speak against it, blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost. The Old Side, slow to discern the grander 
characteristics of the work, and quick to note the mis- 
takes of its friends, were unwilling to acknowledge much, 
if anything divine in the movement. Nay, some of them 
declared it dishonorable to God to ascribe to him any 
participation in it. In November, 1739, just as the 
antagonism between the parties was becoming violent 
and general, Whitefield landed at Philadelphia; and 
after preaching to excited crowds in that city, he passed 
to and fro through the land, displaying those powers of 
eloquence which not only swayed the hearts of great 
multitudes, but electrified Hume, made Chesterfield ex- 
claim, in view of an imaginary scene, as if it had been 
real, and moved Franklin to empty his pockets of “ cop- 
per, and silver and gold,” in behalf of an object for 
which he had resolved to give little or nothing. It can- 
not well be doubted that he was eminently a holy man. 
Though he “ preached, as Apelles painted, for eternity,” 
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sparing no pains to render his oratory perfect, yet, for 
success in winning souls, he trusted, with childlike confi- 
dence, in the Spirit of God; and even his eloquence, in 
its higher range, came of a faith which was as sight of 
the unseen and everlasting. But of an ardent tempera- 
ment, and a stranger in this country, he committed 
some errors which his subsequent ingenuous retractions 
were toolate wholly to neutralize. We refer not so much 
to his occasional unguarded expressions, nor to his re- 
liance on impressions made, as he supposed, immediately 
by the Holy Spirit—a reliance so unscriptural and tending 
to error, that it led the great Edwards to expostulate 
with him—as to his denunciation of the mass of min- 
isters here, as without piety. He had come from a 
country where it was no breach of charity to say that 
the most of the clergy were unconverted, for they did not 
profess to have experienced a change of heart. But the 
ministers of our Church generally claimed to be regene- 
rate, whether willing or not to tell their experience ; 
yet he not only spoke of them as strangers to the new 
birth, but published that opinion to be read of all men. 
The effect was, as might have been expected: the more 
ardent of the New Side grew bolder in denouncing the 
unregeneracy and hypocrisy of their Old Side brethren; 
and these, irritated at what they pronounced a slander, 
were less disposed than before, to recognize anything 
good in the Revival. 

To understand the character of Gilbert Tennent, is to 
have the key to several things which entered potently 
into the strife at this critical period. In grace of manner, 
taste in dress, brilliancy of imagination and histrionic 
skill, he was not to be compared with his friend White- 
field. But in his way, he was a preacher of surpassing 
power. Let the reader picture to himself a tall, stout-built 


man, plainly clad, and with piercing eye, coming before a 
2K 
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congregation with the manner of one of the old prophets, 
announcing the claims and terrors of the Law, and spe- 
cially aiming to unmask hypocrites, and expose every 
refuge of lies—and you have a view of the great American 
revivalist of 1740. In Tennent’s preaching, John the 
Baptist greatly magnified his office, and continued a little 
too long before Christ: Sinai made too large a figure in 
comparison with Calvary. No herald of smooth things, 
he clothed neither his person nor his thoughts with soft 
raiment. In his strong style, the sentiment that “we 
should serve God from a regard to our own happiness,” 
was not only erroneous and sinful, but “a crimson blas- 
phemy,” and ministers who were inactive in the revival 
were not merely unregenerate, but “ rotten-hearted hypo- 
crites.” He would have used a handspike rather than a 
feather to drive a fly from a man’s face. He wasa bold, 
sincere, strong man, in whom, in the days of the Schism, 
the tender, the delicately considerate, the power to see 
from the view-point of an opponent, had been but slightly 
developed. He was really kind and magnanimous, but 
impetuous. When his dear brother William awoke from 
seeming death, he beheld him, not pleading for delay of 
burial, but rebuking the medical friend, who had so 
urgently craved that delay. It was natural that he should 
take a severe view of the Old Side. They had in many 
ways outraged what he regarded as the cause of Christ, 
and they had done it, as he verily thought, with no 
shadow of excuse. About four months after the arrival 
of Whitefield, Tennent preached his famous Nottingham 
sermon, on the Danger of an Unconverted Ministry. 
No adequate idea of this discourse can be conveyed with- 
out quoting a large portion of it. It is marked with all 
his power of logic, sarcasm and indignant rebuke. He 
urged that it is “ unwise to trust the care of our souls to 
those who have no care of their own ;” and in answer to 
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the argument in favor of an unconverted ministry, that 
Judas was even an apostle, he said: “I fear that the 
abuse of this instance has brought many Judases into the 
ministry, whose chief desire, like their great-grand- 
father, is to finger the pence, and carry the bag.. But 
let such hireling, murderous hypocrites take care that 
they don’t feel the force of a halter in this world, and 
an aggravated damnation in the next.” He more than inti- 
mated that his graphic description of “ Pharisee teachers” 
was meant for those ministers who did not favor the re- 
vival, and he strongly advised the people who had such 
men for pastors, to leave them, and put themselves under 
a ministry earnestly watchful for souls. At the meeting 
of the Synod in 1740, both he and Samuel Blair read 
papers akin to the Nottingham Sermon, and giving its 
statements a more direct application to members of that 
body. 

During the ensuing year the Old Side shut their pul- 
pits more closely than ever against men of the other 
side, whilst the latter, with increased boldness, entered 
their parishes, and preached to all “as they had oppor- 
tunity.” In the meantime, reports of the outcries, con- 
vulsions, fallings and other disorders in the congregations 
addressed by some of the revivalists, were spread—often 
with great exaggerations—far and near. Those excesses 
did not occur chiefly within the bounds of the Synod, 
and were discountenanced by Dickinson, Burr, William 
Tennent, and other friends of the revival. Nor had the 
extravagances which were to make James Davenport— 
in spite of his bitter repentance—a name for the wildest 
enthusiasm, been yet exhibited. Considerable occasion 
of reproach had, however, been given to those who were 
seeking it. 

On the 27th of May, 1741, the parties came together 
again, in Synod, at Philadelphia, with distrust, aversion, 
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indignation, ready to explode. The Old Side leaders 
had mustered all their forces, ministers and elders. The 
men of the opposite extreme were also mostly present. 
Andrews, who came very near being an ecclesiastical 
trimmer, and who, in spite of his dread of the “notions” 
of the stricter party in 1729, took part with them after 
the Schism, was chosen moderator. On the Ist of June, 
the Old Side, confident of outnumbering the other party, 
rent the Church, by an act styled a protestation. This 
was a declaration, read, and then subscribed by a ma- 
jority of those who were present—affirming that certain 
brethren had forfeited their right to sit as members of 
the Synod. It was substantially an exscinding act. As 
explained by the Old Side themselves, in their letter to 
Pesident Clap, to which we have already referred ; it ex- 
cluded from Synodical communion the four Tennents, 
Blair, Craighead, Treat and Wales, or the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, and their adherents. It is generally ad- 
mitted to have been unconstitutional. It is contrary to 
both the spirit and the letter of our government and dis- 
cipline to exclude either an individual or a judicatory with- 
out citation, and the tabling and investigation of charges. 
The Old Side gained nothing and lost much by that ex- 
cision. After this, not only did itinerants go into their 
parishes and preach, but they organized separate churches. 
The Presbytery of Newcastle was rent, and a new Pres- 
bytery of the same name was erected within their bounds. 
None had so much occasion to regret the excluding act 
as its authors. 

When that schismatic deed was done, the able Pres- 
bytery of New York—Dickinson, Pemberton, Pierson, 
Burr and others—were all absent. "Whether they were 
justifiable in staying away is perhaps doubtful. But it 
has well been said, that that Presbytery saved the Con- 
stitution. ‘They were at once advocates of the Revival 
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and of order—disapproving of the excessive severity of 
Gilbert ‘Tennent and of the false fire of less discreet men, 
whilst they condemned the general spirit and conduct of 
the Old Side—especially the excluding act. At the stated 
meeting of the Synod in the next year, an effort was 
made to have the excluded brethren restored, and a 
formal protest against the divisive act, was presented— 
signed by members of the Presbytery of New York and 
others. ‘This and other endeavors after reunion having 
failed, the Synod of New York was organised at Eliza- 
bethtown, on the nineteenth of September, 1745. It 
consisted of the Presbyteries of New York, anal Bruns- 
wick and Newcastle. 

From this time the New Side advanced with great 
rapidity in all the elements of prosperity. Unscriptural 
zeal was checked; true zeal shone forth with a brighter 
and steadier flame. The College of New Jersey very soon 
began to send out bright lightsinto all the land; soon 
David Brainerd, Samuel Davies and other men of aposto- 
licspirit appeared; and the fruits of missionary enterprise 
were multiplied from New York to the Carolinas. With 
the Old Side it was far otherwise. Their institutions of 
learning did not furnish a host of living preachers. 
Their churches with all the aid of a large immigration, 
increased but little, and their number of ministers re- 
mained nearly the same during the whole seventeen 
yedrs of the separation. Nor did this lack of increase 
exist in spite of a spiritual life and vigor clearly evinced 
by conversions and reformations in their congregations. 
Their churches bore little resemblance to springs of 
living water, kept from rising, by constant outflowing. 
Some of their leaders began at length to be more candid 
in judging of the Revival and to acknowledge the work 
of God in Virginia and in some other fields, At the 
same time and even earlier the views of Gilbert Tennent 
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were considerably modified. Soon after the division he 
acknowledged his “too great heat” and his “ rash judg- 
ing ;” andina letter to Dickinson, as wellas in a discourse 
on the disorderly practices of the Moravians, he really 
though quite unconsciously contradicted his Nottingham 
sermon on more than one capital point—condemning for 
instance, as “ proud and schismatical” the “late mode 
of setting up separate meetings upon the supposed unre- 
generacy of pastors.” ‘These productions would doubt- 
less have exerted a more healing influence if, when pub- 
lished, they had not been met by the third edition of 
that very sermon. By paragraphs in parallel columns, 
Gilbert was annoyingly shown to be versus Tennent. 
In 1744, he removed from New Brunswick to Phila- 
delphia to be pastor of the Second Church; and in the esti- 
mation even of Andrews he was there “ generally moder- 
ate.” In 1749 he published his “Irenicum,” or plea 
for the réunion of the two Synods. In this, as all con- 
cede, he did full justice to those whom he had formerly 
denounced as graceless. In particular he spoke favor- 
ably of Thompson, whom he had once censured in no 
measured terms. He commended him as “a worthy 
representative of the principles” of his Old Side asso- 
ciates ; justified them from the charge of intending to 
oppose the work of God, or of being “heart-enemies to 
vital godliness,” and declared their agreement in doc- 
trine with their New Side brethren. 

Whilst these changes were taking place among those 
who had been farthest asunder, the prominent members 
of the Presbytery of New York, were not inactive in 
the work of reconciliation.* From time to time, plans 
of réunion were proposed, but to little purpose, until the 
Old Side Synod were prepared to make two important 
concessions. Preliminary to further negotiation, it was 
required that they should remove out of the way, the 
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excluding act, and that they should acknowledge the 
revival as a work of God. At length these great con- 
cessions were both substantially made. It was de- 
clared by the Synod of Philadelphia that that act was 
the act, not of the Synod, but of those only who sub- 
scribed the “ protestation,” and that a blessed work of 
God’s Holy Spirit had been “carried on” in “the con- 
version of numbers”’—the work itself being carefully 
distinguished however, from the disorders and delusions 
attending it. The articles in the plan of unicn had 
reference mainly to matters about which there had 
been disagreement or complaint between the parties. 
Adherence to the Westminster Directory of Worship, 
Government and Discipline was promised ; and approval 
and reception of the Westminster Confession and Cate- 
chisms as “an orthodox and excellent system of Chris- 
tian doctrine founded on the word of God” were réaf- 
firmed, with a strict injunction on all their members 
and probationers for the ministry to “ preach and teach 
according to the form of sound words in said Confession 
and Catechisms, and to avoid and oppose all errors con- 
trary thereto.” A barrier was set against the factious- 
ness of any member who might be indisposed to submit 
to “determinations” by “a major vote.” 

The right of protest and remonstrance against public 
acts of their highest judicatory, was secured, and abuse 
thereof by personalities, prohibited. 

It was agreed that “ to accuse any member of hetero- 
doxy, insufficiency, or immorality, in a calumniating 
manner, or otherwise than by private brotherly admo- 
nition, or by a regular process according to our known 
rules of judicial trial:in cases of scandal” should “ be es- 
teemed and treated as a censurable evil.” 

Intrusion into Presbyteries or parishes, and unfrater- 
nal exclusion, were disallowed. 
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And “competent satisfaction as to learning and ex- 
perimental acquaintance with religion and skill in di- 
vinity and cases of conscience,” and also promise of 
submission to the Westminster standards both of faith 
and government, were declared requisite for admission 
into the ministry.* 

It was arranged that the two Synods should meet at 
Philadelphia on the 25th of May, 1758. The terms of 
réunion having been unanimously accepted by the two 
bodies separately, they came together at 4 o’clock on 
Monday, the 29th of that month. ‘They met on this 
. joyful occasion, in Gilbert Tennent’s church; and the 
author of the Nottingham sermon and of “Irenicum” 
was chosen moderator of the réunited Synod, which then 
took the name of the Synod of New York and Phila- 
delphia. The precedence was justly accorded to the 
New Side. They numbered seventy-two ministers ; the 
other Side but twenty-two. They had been unconsti- 
tutionally cast out ; it was proper that they should be re- 
ceived back with amends of honor. 

Great changes had come to pass within seventeen 
years. Besides their remembered sins and mistakes, 
there were many things, the retrospect of which might 
have brought tears to the eyes of the strongest men 
present. Thompson and Dickinson had gone to the 
world where confessions of faith, are superseded by 
visions of glory. The founder of the Log College, and 
Burr and Edwards, had ceased from their labors of 
education, to shine where all know even-as they are 
known. Andrews had departed under a cloud. Many 
who had been of them in the days when they cast 
glances of dislike and anger at each other, were no 
longer with them. 





* Records, 285-288. 
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But Americans then as now were less apt to look back 
than forward. On unitedly adopting the terms of rec- 
onciliation they said: “ Upon the whole, as the design 
of our union is the advancement of the Mediator’s king- 
dom, and as the wise and faithful discharge of the min- 
isterial function is the principal appointed means for that 
glorious end, we judge that this isa proper occasion to 
manifest our sincere intention unitedly to exert our- 
selves to fulfil the ministry we have received of the 
Lord Jesus. Accordingly, we unanimously declare our 
serious and fixed resolution by divine aid, to take heed 
to ourselves that our hearts be upright, our discourse 
edifying, and our lives exemplary for purity and godli- 
ness; to take heed to our doctrine that it be not only 
orthodox but evangelical and spiritual, tending to awa- 
ken the secure to a suitable concern for their salvation, 
and to instruct and encourage sincere Christians; thus 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God; to cultivate peace and harmony— 
strengthen each other’s hands in promoting the know- 
ledge of divine truth and diffusing the savour of piety 
among our people.” Noble words of self-admonition 
and Christian purpose. 

The re-union was in good time. The germ of this 
great Republic was then about to be grandly developed. 
The question of Anglo-Saxon, or of French empire in 
North America, was then hastening toa decision. Just 
before the Synod adjourned, they appointed a day of 
fasting and prayer to be observed by all the congrega- 
tions under their care—“ to pray for a blessing on his 
majesty’s armaments by sea and land, in order to 
procure a lasting and honorable peace ; in particular. for 
the success of our intended expeditions in America.” A 
few weeks afterwards, troops passed through the streets 
of Philadelphia to join with forces from other parts of the 
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land, on their way to the great key of the west, and on 
the 25th of the next November the name in honor of 
Pitt, amid shouts of victory, took the place of Fort Du 
Quesne ; and in the following year, Quebec—soon to be 
accompanied by all the Canadas—came under the sway 
of Great Britain. Thus it was settled that Protestant- 
ism, and the literature and institutions of freedom were 
to rule this new world. Already too a consciousness of 
power was beginning to raise the hearts of Americans, 
from New Hampshire to Georgia. The star of Wash- 
ington had shone out and the great events of the Revo- 
lution were casting their shadows before. 

The benefits of the réunion were soon visible. There 
were no longer two branches of the Presbyterian Church 
occupying the same field, and holding the same doc- 
trinal and govermental standards and yet because two, 
tempted to misrepresent and destroy one another. Be- 
tween the pacification of the Church, and the organiza- 
tion of the General Assembly were thirty-one years— 
a period most unpropititous for Church-extension, a 
period of agitation that stirred the whole mass of Amer- 
ican mind to its profoundest depths, and of long and ter- 
rible war which brought its direst evils upon the part of 
the country within the limits of the Synod. But the 
Gospel was preached with a self-denial, hopefulness and 
ability worthy of all praise ; many churches were erected ; 
sons were consecrated to the work of the ministry; ed- 
ucational appliances were multiplied. In 1788, arrange- 
ments were made for organising the General Assembly 
the next year. The Presbyteries had increased to six- 
teen; the ministers to one hundred and sixty-nine—some 
say one hundred and seventy-seven; and the congrega- 
tions to more than four hundred. Nor do these statistics 
convey a full idea of the growth of the Church, especially 
in respect to moral power. The records of the Synod show 
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how intense was the interest of Presbyterians in the 
success of the tremendous struggle for Independence. 
Their patriotism and intelligence did much to win the 
confidence and respect of the nation. In not a few of 
their churches at the close of that period, were elders 
who had raised companies, and sometimes regiments, and 
gone forth with them to fight the battles of the Revolu- 
tion; and in the Synod were ministers from whom in 
that “awful and rugged crisis” the mightiest in the 
land had received counsel and hope---Witherspoon, 
and Rodgers, and McWhorter, and Duffield, and Read, 
and others worthy to be named, whose words of wisdom 
and faith, and courage, decided the political character of 
cities, and towns, and districts, moving thousands to 
seek at once civil freedom,and the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. It is a pleasing coincidence, that the 
Constitution of our Church in its present form, and the 
Constitution of our country, were inaugurated in the same 
year. Nor is this the only point of coincidence. The 
two great principles of Representation and Union are 
common to both. By these two principles they are 
adapted, as they could not otherwise be, to a mixed and 
widely extended population. Thus they are both re- 
publican, and both federative. In short, Presbyterian- 
ism, as understood by the Presbyterians of 1789, was 
in its spirit and adaptation eminently American. ‘Those 
Presbyterians undoubtedly loved their own form of 
Government. They believed it to be both scriptural 
and suited to this country. But their very faith in this 
regard, coupled as it was with a love to the, cause of 
Christ, which raised it above all denominational feeling, 
made them magnanimous. As they beheld the streams 
of heterogeneous population flowing westward into new 
settlements, they were powerfully moved by that noble 
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desire to extend “ the Mediator’s kingdom,” which had 
been expressed on the day of the Réunion. 

The Revolution had taught the whole nation the value 
of union. Between those who had hitherto been iso- 
lated, ignorant of each other, or mutually repellent, it 
produced correspondence, sympathy, and cdoperation., 
But the Revolution could only increase, it was too late 
now to create, correspondence, sympathy, and cooperation 
between Presbyterians and the Congregationalists of 
New England. In 1790, that is, the very next year 
after the organization of the General Assembly, mea- 
sures were unanimously introduced for promoting “ inter- 
course” with the General Association of Connecticut. In 
the year 1792, the Assembly “ unanimously and cordially 
approved” of a “plan of union and correspondence ” 
with that Association. 1n 1794, on the proposal of the 
General Assembly, the articles of intercourse were so 
amended that the delegates from the one body to the 
other, should “ have a right not only to sit and deliber- 
ate, but also to vote, in all questions which should be 
determined by either of them.”* It is manifest, there- 
fore, that the famous Plan of Union of 1801 was not 
adopted hastily. It was in the line of precedents sanc- 
tioned, if not originated, by Witherspoon, and other 
illustrious framers and expounders of our Constitution. 
It was proposed and advocated by men fresh from the 
study of Presbyterianism in its fundamental principles, 
and in its historic development. Yet amid all the clear 
light of an instructive course of events, reaching back to 
the Plan of Union adopted by the Presbyterians and 
Independents in England, more than a century before, 
neither doubt nor question of the constitutionality of 
the measure entered their minds, 





*Assembly’s Digest (1820) pp. 292-299. 
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No American Presbyterian will deny that the spirit 
which thus made our fathers céoperative in their efforts 
to christianize “ the new settlements,” was an excellent 
spirit. It went forth in blessings to gladden the earth 
and cause joy in Heaven. Nobly redeemed were those 
noble words uttered on the day when the two Synods 
became one. If, amid the ceremonies of the Réunion, 
it could have been authoritatively announced to that 
rejoicing Synod that at the end of a single century, the 
healing of their schism would be celebrated by two 
great General Assemblies, the one in a city of 110,000 
people on the western shore of the forest bound Lake 
Michigan, and the other in that far off French town of 
New Orleans—assemblies each regarding that little Synod 
as its former self—we doubt not Gilbert Tennent, and 
Francis Alison, New Side and Old Side, would have 
exchanged glances of astonishment; of astonishment 
subsiding perhaps into the inquiry—Why two General 
Assemblies % 

There have been three great crises, in which an un- 
wise zeal to extend or guard Presbyterianism has harmed 
it. ‘Two of these have been mentioned, the one con- 
nected with the culmination of Puritanism in England, 
the other with the Great Awakening in this Country. 
The third resulted in the Greater Schism. Why has 
our Church with all its lessons of experience, and with 
all its mighty motives to union, been rent again ? 

We have no heart to tear open old wounds, or thrust 
our hands into bleeding ones, nor again to go over ground 
that is tous as Golgotha. But without entering into the 
merits or demerits of the respective parties, without 
stopping to show that the most of the heresies and 
disorders ascribed to the one side had no exigtence 
save in the imagination of the other side, and without 
waiting to prove that the Antinomian and fatalistic 
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tendencies of a few ultra men of the one school were 
not less manifest nor less pernicious than the Arminian 
and Pelagian tendencies of a few ultra men of the other 
school, we take the position that the exscinding acts 
of 1837 were mischievous in their bearing on Presby- 
terianism, and that they damaged the cause which 
they were professedly intended to subserve, the advance- 
ment of our ecclesiastical polity and our Calvinistic 
faith. 

The first of the four Synods which came under the 
exscinding axe, was the Western Reserve. And why? 
The cry was: “Oberlin is within the bounds of that 
Synod; disorderly evangelists have been there, and Con- 
gregationalism, Perfectionism and Unionism are rife 
in the body.” But what was the actual state of things 
there in 1837? Was Oberlin the nurseling and favorite 
of that Synod? Another College of much earlier date, 
not an exotic in that region, but most fitly baptized with 
the name of the Western Reserve, had that honor. 

For more than two years “the evangelistic system,” 
had then been waning in the estimation of our ministers 
and churches in that region. Of the leading members 
of the Synod a large majority were then opposed to it, 
and the rest were growing cautious in the countenance 
they gave it. 

In 1886, or nearly three fourths of a year before the 
exscinding Assembly met, a Congregational Association 
was formed under the guidance of the leading men of 
Oberlin ; and either then or soon after, the most of the 
ministers in Northern Ohio, who favored their peculiar 
views, connected themselves with it. From this time 
that Association, which was drawing into itself the ele- 
ments which were chiefly complained of by the exscinders, 
was regarded as antagonisticaltothe Synod. The sunder- 
ing blow fell, when the Synod by a controlling and 
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increasing majority in every Presbytery, was resisting 
the very evils charged upon it. 

Since 1835, and especially since the autumn of 1836, 
all the tendencies im the Synod had been towards ortho- 
doxy and the Presbyterian polity. For although many 
laymen and some ministers had in previous years desired 
an organization after the New England order, yet since 
the advent of what they deemed a very different type 
of Congregationalism, a réaction had taken place so 
that many were saying: “Give us the Plan of Union 
or even Presbyterianism unmixed, rather than connec- 
tion with Perfectionists and Unionists.” 

That was the time when the Western Reserve Synod 
was exscinded. Was not that blow, as the celebrated 
French diplomate would say, more than a crime? was it 
nota blunder? ‘The friends of Presbyterianism there 
were bowed with grief. The bitterest enemies of Presby- 
terianism were glad. From that day the members of the 
Synod stood between two fires, battling for orthodoxy and 
good order, yet taunted with heresy and wildfire not 
their own, and when they pleaded the cause of Pres- 
byterianism, the answer was: “ Remember the Ex- 
scinding Act, and see in that an illustration of the tyr- 
anny of your system of church government.” Thus 
our noble Constitution was scoffed at for the very 
violation which it had suffered. 

And how was it with the Synods of Utica, Geneva, 
and Genesee? The tendencies in them too were in 
1837, strongly in the direction of order. The process 
of sloughing off was in rapid progress. Their Presby- 
teries were becoming increasingly free from disturbing 
elements. They had also in many ways borne their 
testimony against the errors for which they were re- 
proached and exscinded. Congregationalism, by its 
connection in that region with Unionism and other 
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evils, was growing odious to many who from another 
view-point had regardedit with favor. If there was an 
man in western New York who was specially com- 
petent to speak of the faith and order of our churches 
there, or who had peculiar reason to be disgusted at 
the madness and violence of certain “ revivalists,” that 
man was the venerated Dr. Richards, of the Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

In a letter which, though written in 1838, was in- 
tended as an answer to inquiries relating to the 
alleged state ef things at the time of the Excision, he 
said among other things: “ Presbyterianism is pop- 
ular in this part of the country and with a little kind 
and prudent management, it might become universal. 
Nothing but the untimely fears and mistaken policy 
of some of the good brethren in other parts of the 
Church, has prevented it from becoming far more 
prevalent than it really is... . During the excite- 
ments which prevailed under the labors of Messrs. 
Burchard and Finney and their associates, things 
were said and done which had better have been 
avoided. . . . After all, through the good hand of 
God upon us, I do not believe that any radical error 
has taken root among us and is likely to prevail. I 
speak of churches in our own connection. There is 
scattered through our bounds a set of Christians 
called Unionists, who hold the doctrine of sinless per- 
fection and other absurd notions. But they are not 
of us and receive no countenance from any of our 
judicatories.”’ 

That work of exscinding was most unreasonable 
for another reason. Previously to the Excision and the 
violent measures connected with it, Presbyterianism 
was fast commending itself to Congregationalists in 
New England as well as elsewhere. The truth of this 
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statement is admitted by well informed Congregation- 
alists themselves. Persons widely and intimately con- 
versant with ministers and laymen in that region in 
those days, have said that many, and some of them not 
among the least influential there, expressed a prefer- 
ence for our form of church government. And it is 
more than probable that a leading Professor at An- 
dover used to advise those of his students who were 
going beyond the bounds of New England, to favor the 
Presbyteriansystem. The fear that the Presbyterian 
Church was becoming Congregationalized though the 
Plan of Union was groundless and unworthy. ‘lhere 
were indeed some new comers among us, who, from lack 
of familiarity with our system, or from certain pecu 

liarities, among which modesty and love of order were 
not very conspicuous, failed to be exemplary in con- 
forming to our rules. But the process of assimilation 
was in general, not only rapid but mainly to Presbyte- 
rianism. By the Planof Union, our Church had been, 
and'was likely to be, the chief gainer. Yet the four 
Synods—which had grown up in part under that Plan 
—were declared to be nolenger portions of the Presby- 
terian Church, on the assumption that said Plan was 
unconstitutional, and therefore null and void frum the 
beginning. Thatis, the excision was based on an abro- 
gation of a covenant with the General Association of 
Connecticut, without one word of prior notice to that 
body. Such was the manner of doing a thing in itself 
so inexpedient. Ifwe may not say that then the spirits 
of the noble-hearted authors of that Plan sighed from 
heaven, we may very soberly affirm, that the vio- 
lence thus done to New England feeling, was most 
impolitic. Whilst it was morally wrong for our 
Church—the original proposer of that compact—to 


set it aside without even consulting the other party, 
21 
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it was exceedingly discourteous to assume so hastily 
not only that our highest judicatory, with the acqui- 
escence of the Presbyteries, had for thirty-six years 
been acting in gross ignorance and violation of our 
Constitution, but that the General Association of 
Connecticut, had been acting in like ignorance and 
violation of theirs. 

Verily if the sagacious may thank opponents for 
undesigned favors, then zealous Congregationalists 
may well thank the exscinders for doing such a thing 
and in such a way. It blighted the buds and 
blossoms of confidence and good-will towards Presby- 
terianism in New England and out of New England. 
It caused q current of bitter waters to flow from the 
East to the farthest West. And if from lack of con- 
tact with Congregationalism the exscinding branch 
of our Church has not been the principal sufferer 
from the spirit thus aroused, the authors of that divi- 
sive and alienating deed ought to feel none the less 
sure that Presbyterianism received a heavy blow at 
their hands. Oh! that ardent friends of the West- 
minster standards had been wise to discern tendencies, 
and to wait for results with calm confidence of the 
success of Presbyterianism through God’s blessing 
on fairness and Christian charity, joined with love of 
constitutional order and doctrinal purity! Possessing 
a closer affinity to our republican institutions and a 
greater adaptation to our population than any other 
form of church government, Presbyterianism can afford 
to be magnanimous. 

Let it not be inferred from what has been said of 
this lamentable work of excision, that we impute 
blame exclusively to the party that effected it. It must 
be admitted that in the days preceding the division, 
some persons connected with the other party were not 
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so careful to shun the appearance of slighting the Con- 
fession of Faith as they ought to have been; that 
some mistaking oddity for originality, and audacity 
for spirituality, preached and occasionally published 
crudities and impertinences more offensive—posi- 
tively—than the wearisome common-place and the 
prim or grim sanctimony of the opposite extreme ; 
and that some men though of great excellence may 
yet have failed at times to see precisely how far they 
“did well to be angry,” so that if here and there an 
individual had ere this published his “ Irenicum” a 
majority in both branches of the Church would prob- 
ably have deemed such a peace-offering eminently 
proper. But what does all this—what.would ten 
times more than all this—prove as to the lawfulness 
and policy of exscinding ? 

THE GRAND LESSON taught by the history of the ear- 
lier and the later Schism, is THE INEXPEDIENCY OF 
BREAKING OUR CONSTITUTION TO PRESERVE IT; OF AT- 
TEMPTING TO REMEDY DISORDER BY CONFUSION. In 
1741 and in 1837, all dangerous error in doctrine and 
practice might have been repressed and the great truths 
of our Calvinistic faith maintained under the Constitu- 
tion. If the excluding act of the former date cannot 
be justified, can the exscinding acts of the latter date 
be defended? And if the réunion of the Church a cen- 
tury ago was worthy the prayers, retractions and 
honest endeavours of all concerned, what ought we to 
think.of the réunion of the Church in our own day? 
We rejoice over the healing of the one Schism ; shall 
the other Schism be healed? Why not? Across the 
ages we seem to hear the people of 1958 asking: Wuy 
nor? 
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ARTICLE II. 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History: by Joun Lorurop 
Morey. In three volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1858. Pp. 579, 582, 664. 


Tue story of the great struggle in the Netherlands 
for religious liberty and independence, however writ- 
ten, and from whatever point of view, can never be 
read without profound interest. The theatre was 
small; but what political drama has ever brought to- 
gether so many actors whose fortunes involve such 
elements of the pathetic and the terrible! 

Alva, Granvelle, Egmont and Horn, Don John of 
Austria and Alexander of Parma, the savage Noir- 
carmes, the ferocious De la Marck, the invincible 
Spanish infantry, the terrible sea-beggars! And back 
of all on the one side, the calm, firm, unwavering 
endurance of William the Silent, and on, the other, 
the presiding genius of destruction, the relentless 
“Demon of the South.” : 

It is the deepest and most genuine historical trag- 
edy in the annals of time. It hasa beginning, a mid- 
dle and an end; unity, progress, completeness, and a 
satisfactory close. 

For American readers, the subject has special at- 
tractions. It was from the Dutch Republic, the long 
agony of whose birth composes the theme of this his- 
tory, that those sturdy enterprising Protestant burgh- 
ers came, whose children at this day line the banks 
of the Hudson and the Mohawk. It was the example 
of the Dutch Republic and the principles infused by 

» 
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her heroic struggle, that contributed to make even 
a mitigated oppression intolerable to our fathers. 

Two distinguished American writers have recently 
treated this subject: Mr. Prescott as an incident to 
his Life of Philip the Second; Mr. Motley as his 
great theme. It was not indeed to be expected that 
the former should enter as largely into the history of 
the struggle as the latter. But we must add that he 
has not appreciated as thoroughly the principles on 
which it proceded, nor fathomed as truly the charac- 
ters of the great actors. Whether from Spanish sym- 
pathies nursed by his previous historical studies, or 
from natural want of earnestness, or from fear of com- 
promising the dignity of history, Mr. Prescott’s narra- 
tive is often cold and unenthusiastic. We are not 
insensible to the graceful ease, and frequent poetical 
beauty of his style; but some portion of these quali- 
ties might be advantageously bartered for a more 
hearty and sympathetic treatment of questions invol-_ 
ving the dearest interests of humanity. 

One of the unfortunate but very natural accom- 
paniments of the first burst of the Reformation, was 
an extensive iconoclasm. ‘The actual violence was 
confined to a small number of just that class of peo- 
ple who engage usually in street riots. Their long 
and hard degradation was so intimately associated 
in their minds with those stately structures, in which 
the persecuting priests enacted their mummery, and 
with those expensive, even where not idolatrous orna- 
ments with which they were filled, that the popular 
fury struck at them first. At Antwerp they smashed 
the painted windows of the cathedral, demolished the 
magnificent organ, tore down the altars, and broke 
in pieces the images; yet with a judicious discrimi- 
nation, left the colossal statues of the two thieves to 
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preside over the ruin, while they destroyed the middle 
sculpture which represented the Divine sufferer on the 
cross. It was a: rude and barbarous but emphatic 
protest against the abuses of the Church which had 
so long held them in bondage. Mr. Prescott moral- 
izes upon it in the following exquisitely frigid strain : 

“Tt is a melancholy fact that the earliest efforts of 
the Reformers were everywhere directed against those 
monuments of genius which had been created and 
cherished by the generous patronage of Catholicism. 
But if the first step of the Reformation was on the 
ruins of art, it cannot be denied that a compensation 
has been found in the good which it has done by 
breaking the fetters of the intellect, and opening a 
free range in those domains of science to which all 
access had been hitherto forbidden.” Certainly, we 
imagine, it cannot very reasonably be denied! The 
emancipation of the human mind from the chains of 
_superstition and priestly authority, popular education, 
the whole material progress of society, free govern- 
ment, free worship, a free press, is a tolerable “ com- 
pensation” for some shattered window-glass, a smashed 
organ, and the broken heads of an unlimited quantity 
of saints in stone. 

Mr. Motley with a just feeling, not for art only, but 
for humanity, speaks of the same occurrences as follows: 

“ Art must forever weep over this bereavement. But 
it is impossible to censure very severely the spirit which 
prompted the brutal, but not ferocious deed. Those stat- 
ues, associated as they were with the remorseless perse- 
eution, which had so long desolated the provinces, had 
ceased to be images. ‘They had grown human and hate- 
ful ; so that the people arose and devoted them to indis- 
criminate massacre. 

“No doubt the inconoclastic fury is to be regretted ; for 
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such treasures can scarcely be renewed. ‘The age for 
building and decorating great cathedrals is past. Cer- 
tainly, our own age, practical and benevolent, if less po- 
etical, should occupy itself with the present, and project 
itself into the future. It should render glory to God, 
rather by causing wealth to fertilize the lowest valleys 
of humanity, than by rearing gorgeous temples where 
paupers are to kneel. To clothe the naked, redeem the 
criminal, feed the hungry, less by alms and homilies 
than by preventive institutions and beneficial legislation; 
above all by the diffusion of national education to lift a 
race upon a level of culture, hardly attained by a class 
in earlier times, is as lofty a task as to accumulate piles 
of ecclesiastical splendor.” 

These reflections on the Antwerp image-breaking are 
a fair illustration of the general difference,in style and 
manner, of these two historians. Mr. Motley is not only 
the more generous in his impulses and judgments, the 
quicker in his sympathies with truth and freedom, but 
he is the more vigorous, graphic and suggestive of the 
two. The passages which we propose to quote wili show 
that he possesses some of the highest qualities of the 
historical writer: skill in investigation and arrange- 
ment; an eye for combination and grouping as well as 
for details, dramatic power, and vivid sympathies; and 
with all these a style unsurpassed by any American his- 
torian ; at once easy, natural, nervous, fresh, and none the 
worse fora slight occasional tincture caught from the 
writings of Mr. Carlyle. We must add that the tone 
of his work asa Protestant and Christian history enti- 
tles it to be placed in the very first class of “ Prohibited 
books.” 

The recent lamented death of Mr. Prescott, hag called 
out much generous, and some appreciating criticism on 
’ his character and labors, The energy with which he 
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prosecuted his historical studies, under circumstances 
so discouraging, is worthy of the highest admiration, 
The purity and loftiness of his character, his method 
and industry, his devotion to the science of his choice, 
command our esteem. But even our fresh regrets at 
his premature death, in the midst of unfinished labors, 
cannot blind us to certain defects in his character as a . 
historian ; above all as a historian of the reign of Philip 
the Second. 

Mr. Bancroft inthe course of a eulogy pronounced 
before the New York Historical Society, observed: 

“In the writings of Prescott his individual character 
is never thrust on the attention of his readers; but as 
should ever be the case in a true work of art, it appears 
only in glimpses, or as an abstraction of the whole.” 

This criticism does not surprise us from Mr. Bancroft, 
since it agrees with his own coldly scientific and Socinian 
spirit as a historian, His meaning is this. In Prescott’s 
writings, his own generous impulses as a man ; his legit- 
imate hatred of oppression, as an American; above 
all his religious convictions as a Protestant, are never 
thrust upon you. 

This is precisely what we complain of. The dignity 
and impartiality of history does not require the abne- 
gation of a writer’s own beliefs and sentiments. Candor 
and firmness are duein the treatment of every actor and 
every event; a liberal appreciation of the times, circum- 
stances, and influences which tended to make persons 
and things what they were. This, and nothing more isthe 
lumen siccum on which Aristotle and Lord Bacon insist; 
the torch of history, not dimmed by the mists of preju- 
dices and foregone conclusions. Honesty in investiga- 
tion, and equal justice to all parties, is the law of history. 
But equal justice requires widely different portraitures 
of the men, who at the same age, and under the same 
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general circumstances, have developed admirable or de- 
testable characters ; have been the scourgers or the sa- 
viours of society. Mr. Bancroft’s lumen siccum is a very 
nicely shaded light, which softens down all asperities of 
outline, takes the scowl out of the face of an inquisitor, 
flattens the too prominent relief of heroic generosity 
and Christian virtue, and sheds a calm, philosophic har- 
monizing sort of ray over all possible systems, creeds and 
churches. 

Mr. Motley certainly has not written the History of 
the Rise of the Dutch Republic in this way. His work 
is imbued with his “ individual character ;” with his hu- 
mane instincts, with his Protestant convictions. The 
man is conspicuous through the historian; while he is genial 
in his appreciation of whatever is great or heroic on 
this side of the oppressor, there is no mistaking his sym- 
pathies. He has thrown himself into his story, and writ- 
ten with his heart. Mr. Prescott, with all his exactness 
of research, his scholarly grace and finish, is compara- 
tively a mere historical dilettante. 

‘Thirty-eight years after the Reformation had begun 
its course, the great Emperor of Germany who had spent 
his strength to no purpose in attempting to resist it, de- 
volved the further prosecution of that task on his hopeful 
son. On the 25th day of October 1855, a brilliant assem— 
blage of all that was greatest and most illustrious within 
the Netherlands, was gathered in the hall of the 
palace of Brussels, to witness his abdication. The worn 
out, gouty, bigotted, malignant, unscrupulous old Sove- 
reign, leaning on the shoulder of William of Orange, 
mumbled through his broken teeth a speech, which mel- 
ted the sympathetic audience to tears. He recounted the 
achievements of his reign, the greatness and extent of his 
empire, his fraternal kindness, his well known gentleness 
and clemency, and calling forward Philip of Spain passed 
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over with great dramatic effect the empire into his hands, 
He had wearied himself in shedding their blood. He 
now left them to a younger and fresher executioner. 
Philip was twenty-eight years old— 

—a small meagre man much below the middle height, with thin 
legs, a narrow chest, and the shrinking timid air of an habitual in- 
valid. In face he was the living image of his father, having the 
same broad forehead and blue eye, with the same aquiline but bet- 
ter proportioned nose. In the lower part of the countenance the 
remarkable Burgundian deformity was likewise re-produced. He 
had the same heavy hanging lip, with a vast mouth, and monstrously 
protruding lower iaw. His complexion was fair, his beard, yellow, 
short and pointed. He had the aspect of a Fleming, but the lofti- 
ness of a Spaniard. His demeanor in publie was still, silent, almost 
sepulchral. He looked habitually on the ground when he con- 
versed, was chary of speech, embarrassed and even suffering in 
manner. 

With this most unpromising physique, the character 
of Philip was in perfect harmony. He combined in 
himself many of the worst traits of the worst Roman 
Emperors. He was secret, subtle, false, malignant and 
bloody. He was infinite in dissimulation and treachery. 
Some one has observed that Roman Catholic piety “has 
no necessary connection with any one virtue.” Philip’s 
fanatical devotion to the Romish Church was consistent 
with every vice—with savage inhumanity, with gross in- 
continence, even with perfect hypocrisy in religion it- 
self. And this distorted blending of Tiberius and Do- 
mitian, “this lump of clay kneaded up with blood,”* 
was endowed with a certain intellectual activity. He 
loved to occupy himself with the details of business, 
even the most minute. He read and wrote endless let- 
ters on public affairs. He conducted all his detestable 
plans of fraud and cruelty with a slow, cautious delibe- 
rate sagacity. Without one kingly quality, without one 





*rijdov dtpare negupdupevov—Dion Cassius of Tiberius. 
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generous sentiment, governing a great empire with the 
spirit of an understrapper of the Inquisition, Philip the 
Second has well merited the name with which the indig- 
nant French wit branded him, of le démon du midi.* 
Notwithstanding all his craft and all his force, Charles 
the Fifth had the mortification to leave his empire 
deeply infected with the Lutheran heresy. Even in the 
Netherlands where he was born, and where he spent a 
large portion of his time, the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion had already met with liberal acceptance. From early 
times the people had shown a tendency to insurrection 
against the Church. The brave Frisian stedingers de- 
fended their freedom of worship in the marshes of the 
Weser, till Gregory IX was obliged to preach a cru- 
sade against them, and crush out their heresy and their 
lives together. The Poor Men of Lyons, those indefa- 
tigable missionaries of the XIIth century, preached in 
Flanders with success, and gave the people the New 
Testament in rude verse. Influential bishops ranged 
themselves against the Popes in the great dispute of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Even gross heretics 
were welcome for only serving as a rallying point against 
the hierarchy. Hanging, burning, flaying alive, the 
usual arguments of the priests, had their usual effect. 
Heresy and the spirit of independence throve on that 
discipline. When the X VIth century came, to crown all 
preceding struggles for religious freedom, the Nether- 
lands caught quickly the flame of the Reformation from 
Germany and Switzerland. Erasmus of Rotterdam, who 
was allied to the movement only on the side of his in- 
tellect, while his timid and base nature kept him from 





*By an ingenious application of the sixth verse of the 90th 
Psalm in the Vulgate—a sagitta volante in die, a negotio peram- 
bulante in tenebris; ab incursu, e¢ daemonio meridiano. 
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risking anything for it, had done very much to prepare 
theway. Luther’s tracts spread among the people. The 
very year of this “fire signal” at the gates of Wittem- 
burg, Charles V., published the first of a long series of 
bloody statutes against the heretics of the Low Coun- 
tries. He had no thought ofany other method of dealing 
with Christianity than that of Decius and Diocletian. 
Brute violence to combat ideas; this was his method. 
“ By an edict or placard as it was called, issued in 
March, 1520, it was ordained that all who were convic- 
ted of heresy should suffer death by fire, by the pit, or 
by the sword, in other words, should be burned alive, 
or be beheaded. These terrible penalties were incurred 
by all who dealt in heretical books, or copied or bought 
them, by all who held or attended conventicles, by all 
who disputed on the Scriptures in public or private, by 
all who preached or defended the doctrines cf reform. 
Informers were encouraged by the promise of one-half 
of the confiscated estate of the heretic, no suspected 
person was allowed to make any donation, or sell any of 
his effects,or dispose of them by will. Finally the 
courts were instructed to grant no remission or mitiga- 
tion of punishment, under the fallacious idea of mercy 
to the convicted party; and it was made penal for the 
friends of the accused to solicit indulgence in his 
behalf.”* 

Under this and other barbarous statutes, at least fifty 
thousand persons suffered death during the reign of 
Charles V. Grotius, whose character and means of 
knowing would seem to make him a reliable witness, es- 
timates the number of victims at twice as many; though 
Mr. Prescott shows strong grounds for believing this an 
exaggeration. ‘To help on this process of purifying the 





*Prescott 1., 375. 
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Netherlands from heresy, that accomplished engine of 
cruelty, the Spanish Inquisition was set up. This “ in- 
fernal machine” was backed by a body of the most 
thoroughly disciplined and formidable’ troops ever seen 
in Europe since the legions of Cesar crossed the Rhine. 

It is hard to appreciate the stress of circumstances 
that could make a brave and numerous people sit still 
for years under such murderous oppressions ; that pro- 
found instinct of loyalty, that strength of religious 
superstition, that thoroughly organized reign of terror 
which seemed to forbid the thought of resistance. The 
citizens saw their neighbors, their friends, by thousands 
seized by the familiars of the Inquisition, thrown into 
dungeons, tortured, burned.at the stake, and yieldedthem- 
selves as passively as sheep in the hands of the butcher. 

Among the instruments of cruelty most active at the 
commencement of Philip’s reign (1555), the name of 
Peter 'Titelman stands conspicuous. 


He executed his infamous functions throughout Flanders, Douay 
and Tournay, the most thriving and populous portion of the Nether- 
lands, with a swiftness, precision, and even with a jocularity which 
hardly seemed human. There was a kind of grim humor about the 
man. The woman who according to Lear’s fool, was wont to 
thrust her live eels into the hot paste “rapping them o’ the cox- 
combs with a stick and crying reproachfully, Wantons lie down,” 
had the spirit of a true inquisitor. Even so dealt Titelman with 
his heretics writhing on the rack and in the flames. Cotemporary 
chronicles give a picture of him, as of some grotesque, yet terrible 
goblin, careering through the country by night or day, alone, on 
horseback, smiting the trembling peasants on the head with a 
great club, spreading dismay far and wide, dragging suspected 
persons from their firesides or their beds, and throwing them into 
dungeons, arresting, torturing, strangling, burning, with hardly the 
shadow of warrant, information or process. 

The secular Sheriff, familiarly called Red-rod from the color of 
his wand of office, meeting this inquisitor Titelman one day upon 
the high road, thus wonderingly addressed him: “ How can you 
venture to go about alone, or at most, with an attendant or two, 
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arresting people on every side, while I dare not attempt to execute 
my office, except at the head of a strong force, armed in proof, and 
then only at the peril of my life ?” 


“Ah! Red-rod,” answered Peter jocosely, “you deal with bad 
people. I have nothing to fear, for I seize only the innocent and 
virtuous, who make no resistance, and let themselves be taken like 
lambs.” 


“ Mighty well,” said the other; “but if you arrest all the good 
people, and I all the bad, ‘tis difficult to see who in the world is to 
escape punishment.” 


The reply of the inquisitor has not been recorded, but 
there is no doubt that he proceeded like a strong man 
to run his day’s course. 

The martyrology of the provinces reeks with his mur- 
ders. He burned men for idle words or suspected 

‘thoughts: he rarely waited, according to his frank con- 
fession, for deeds. Hearing once that a certain school- 
master named Geleyn de Muler, of Oudenarde “ was ad- 
dicted to reading the Bible,” he summoned the culprit 
before him and accused him of heresy. The school- 
master claimed if he were guilty of any crime, to be 
tried before the judges of histown. “ You are my pris- 
oner,” said Titelman, “and are to answer me and none 
other.” The Inquisitor proceeded accordingly to cate- 
chize him, and soon satisfied himself of the school- 
master’s heresy. He commanded him to make imme- 
diate recantation. The schoolmaster refused. “ Do you 
not love your wife and children ?” asked the demoniac 
Titelman. ‘God knows,” answered the heretic, “ that 
if the whole world were of gold and my own, I would 
give it all only to have them with me, even had I to 
live on bread and water and in bondage.” ‘“ You have 
then,” answered the Inquisitor, “ only to renounce the 
error of your opinions.” ‘Not for wife, children nor 
all the world, can I renounce my God and religious 
truth,” answered the prisoner. Thereupon Titelman 
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sentenced him to the stake. He was strangled and 
thrown into the flames.””* 

This recklessness and wantonness of cruelty at last 
aroused the people to frenzy. They gathered courage 
from despair. It seemed better to die at once, if by 
pulling down Church and State upon their heads, they 
might overwhelm their oppressors in the same ruin. 
The burnings began to be interrupted by violence. 
Prisoners were rescued half scorched from the stake. 
The executioners were stoned. Placards written in 
blood were posted up threatening vengeance on the mur- 
derers. The high spirited, though too often dissipated 
and reckless nobles, who petitioned the regent Margaret 
against the Inquisition, and were contemptuously stig- 
matized as “ beggars,” formed the celebrated League of 
the Beggars (Gueux) : a name of terror afterwards by 
sea and land. The people, strong but blind, threw 
themselves upon the monuments. of ecclesiastical art 
reared by the detested Church which was dipping her 
hands in their blood. The Antwerp iconoclasm already 
referred to, is familiar as a fact to all readers of history, 
It is told by Mr. Motley with such circumstantial detail. 
and vividness of manner, that we extract a portion of 
it, to illustrate the writer’s graphic power of narration. 


* * * * * * * * 


And now as the shadows of night were deepening the perpetual 
twilight of the church, the work of destruction commenced. In- 
stead of evening mass, rose the fierce music of a psalm, yelled by a 
thousand angry voices. It seemed the preconcerted signal for a 
general attack. A band of marauders flew upon the image of the 
Virgin, dragged it forth from its receptacle, plunged daggers into 
its inanimate body, tore off its jewelled and embroidered garments, 
broke the whole figure into a thousand pieces, and scattered the 
fragments along the floor. A wild shout succeeded and then the 
work which seemed delegated to a comparatively small number 


ai * Motley I. 331-2. 
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of the assembled crowd, went on with incredible celerity. Some 
were armed with axes, some with bludgeons, some with sledge ham- 
mers; others brought ladders, pulleys, ropes and levers. Every 
statue was hurled from its nitch, every picture from the walls, every 
wonderfully painted window, shivered to atoms; every ancient 
monument shattered, every sculptured decoration, however inac- 
cessible in appearance, hurled to the ground. Indefatigably, auda- 
ciously endowed, as it seemed, with preternatural strength and 
nimbleness, these furious iconoclasts clambered up the dizzy height, 
shrieking and chattering like malignant apes, as they tore off in 
triumph the slowly matured fruit of centuries. In a space of time 
wonderfully brief, they had accomplished their task. 

A colossal and magnificent group of the Saviour crucified be- 
tween two theives, adorned the principal altar. The statue of 
Christ was wrenched from its place with ropes and pulleys; while 
the malefactors, with bitter and blasphemous irony, were left on 
high, the only representatives of the marble crowd which had been 
destroyed. A very beautiful piece of architecture decorated the 
choir; the “repository” as it was called, in which the body of 
Christ was figuratively enshrined. This much admired work rested 
upon a single column, but rose, arch upon arch, pillar upon pillar, 
to the height of three hundred feet, till quite lost in the vault above, 
‘-It was now shattered into a million pieces.” The statues, pic- 
tures, images and ornaments, as they lay upon the ground, were 
broken with sledge hammers, hewn with axes, trampled, torn, and 
beateninto shreds. A troop of harlots, snatching waxen tapers from 
the altars stood around the destroyers and lighted them at their work. 
Nothing escaped their omnivorous rage. They desecrated seventy 
chapels ; forced open all the chests of treasure, covered their own 
squalid attire with the gorgeous robes of the ecclesiastics, broke 
the sacred bread, poured out the sacramental wine into chalices, 
quaffing huge draughts to the Beggars’ health; burned all the 
splendid missals and manuscripts, and smeared their shoes with the 
sacred oil, with which kings and prelates had been anointed. It 
seemed that each of these malicious creatures, must have been en- 
dowed with the strength of a hundred giants. How else in the few 
brief hours of a midsummer’s night, could such a monstrous dese- 
cration have been accomplished by a troop which according to all 
’ gecounts, was not more than one hundred in number? ‘There was 
@ multitude of spectators, as upon all such occasions, but actual 
spoilers were very few. 

The noblest and richest temple of the Netherlands was a wreck, 
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but the fury of the spoilers was excited, not appeased. Each 
seizing a burning torch, the whole herd rushed from the cathedral, 
and swept howling through the streets. ‘“‘ Long live the Beggars” 
resounded through the sultry midnight air, as the ravenous pack 
flew to and fro, smiting every image of the Virgin, every crucifix, 
every sculptured saint, every Catholic symbol which they met with 
upon their path. All night long they roamed from one sacred 
edifice to another, thoroughly destroying as they went. Before 
morning they had sacked thirty churches within the city walls. 
They entered the monasteries, burned their invaluable libraries, 
destroyed their altars, statues, pictures, and descending iuto the 
cellars, broached every cask which they found there, pouring out 
in one great flood, all the ancient wine and ale with which these 
holy men had been want to solace their retirement from generation 
to generation. 

They invaded the nunneries, whence the occupants, panic-stricken, 
fled for refuge to the houses of their friends and kindred. The 
streets were filled with monks and nuns, running this way and that, 
shrinking and fluttering, to escape the claws of these fiendish Cal- 
vinists. Their terror was imaginary, for not the least remarkable 
feature of these transactions was, that neither insult nor injury was 
offered to man or woman, and that not a farthing’s value of the 
immense amount of property destroyed, was appropriated. It was 
a war not against the living, but against graven images, nor was 
the sentiment which prompted the onslaught in the least commingled 
with a desire to plunder. 


* * * * * * * * 

Not a man was wounded, nor a woman outraged. Prisoners 
indeed who had been languishing hopelessly in dungeons were 
liberated. .A monk who had been in the prison of the Bare-foot 
monastery for twelve years, recovered his freedom. Art was tram- 
pled in the dust, but humanity deplored no victims. 


In the Netherlands, as in other parts of middle Eu- 
rope, the sixteenth century reaped the fruit of the abor- 
tive struggles and sufferings of preceding ages. What 
must be said of a Church, which, charged exclusively 
with the spiritual interests of the people, had succeed- 
ed so thoroughly in alienating their hearts—had imbued 


them with so intense a disgust and abhorrence that only 
2M 
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sheer force and unlimited cruelty had kept them, age after 
age, from leaving her communion in the mass? By the 
sixteenth century, ideas and convictions had become too 
strong for material hindrances. State after State, in rapid 
succession, burst out of the Church. By the middle of 
the century, force had become entirely ineffectual in the 
Netherlands, an enormous despotism wielded by the 
energies of the greatest monarch since the time of Char- 
lemagne, with every possible circumstance of advantage 
in his favor, was too feeble to keep the people of those 
little provinces, within the detested fold of the Romish 
Church. The Antwerp “ hurricane,” as Mr. Motley well 
terms it, seemed to prostrate the wall, and there was a 
rapid exodus on all sides, into the domain of religious 
freedom. Meetings were established for worship within, 
or just without, the walls of the principal cities. The 
people assembled around, like the Scottish Covenanters, 
the women and children in the centre. Fervid ex- 
Franciscans and other “unfrocked monks,” held forth 
in impassioned strains, the word of life; among them 
one who fitly represents the Huguenots, the most chiv- . 
alric of modern Christians—“ Peregrine de la Grange, 
of a noble family in Provence with the fiery blood of 
southern France in his veins, brave as his nation, learned, 
eloquent, enthusiastic, who gallopped to his field, preach- 
ed on horseback, and fired a pistol shot as a signal for his 
congregation togive attention.” Mass meetings of fifteen, 
twenty, even thirty thousand gathered on these occasions 

The Reformation flowed into the Netherlands mostly 
from France and Switzerland. Calvinism, indeed, is the 
true religion of popular freedom. Its stern simplicity of 
doctrine and order, its strong assertion of individualism, 
its indignant rejection of any other Lord of the con- 
science, than the Lord of all, and any other guide in faith 
and worship than his infallible word, make it dear to 
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the human heart, awakened to a sense of its rights. 
There were many Lutherans, and some Anabaptists in 
the Provinces, but the centre of the movement was 
found in the thought and fact of Calvinism. Towards 
this system the great mind of the Prince of Orange 
steadily tended, till he rested in it with a firm and prac- 
tical conviction. 

The religious developement of William’s character is 
not the least interesting portion of that history in which 
he was so great an actor. Long after the heart of the 
people was aglow with the sentiment of religious free- 
dom, he remained outwardly a devout son of the Romish 
Church. Disgust at the excesses of the hierarchy drove 
him into indifimenee, and as is common in this transi- 
tion, he lost for awhile every feeling of religion. He 
allowed himself to sink into indifferentism, and tried 
to forget the misery of the country in splendid festivities, 
But his mind was too earnest, and too profoundly im- 
pressed with responsibility, to endure a very long relapse 
of faith. William could no more be an Epicurean in 
creed, or in life, than Washington. Political sympathy 
with the Protestants drove him more and more into 
religious sympathy. The influences of his childhood 
regained their control, and by the year 1566 he was 
known to have embraced those “ Evangelical” doctrines 
in which, as he remarks, his father had lived and died. 
Lutheranism, however, was not the ultimate form for 
an intellect, so profound, so calmly reflective, environed 
by such neccessities. A fixed belief in the absolute 
sovereignty of God, and the certain accomplishment of 
His wise designs, was as necessary to his mind as to that 
of his illustrious great grandson. ‘That God’s purposes 
must be one with the cause of truth and freedom, and 
that those purposes cannot be thwarted, was the doc- 
trine for men engaged in an unequal struggle against 
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mighty despotisms, prostrated again and again with over- 
whelming defeats, made the mark ‘fora thousand bullets 
on battle fields, and walking daily with a great price on 
their heads, in the midst of assassins, 

William’s adhesion to the “ Reformed” branch of the 
Protestant body, however, was not merely an affair of the 
intellect. He plainly, during this period, entered into 
the experience of a true subjective Christianity. Not 
only in his public documents, but in his most private 
and confidential letters, there breathes from this time the 
sentiment of faith, of resignation, of humility, character- 
istic of a devout Christian. 


Without a particle of cant or fanaticism—says Mr. Motley,—he 
had become a deeply religious man. Hitherto he had been only a 
man of the world and a statesman, but from this time forth he be- 
gan calmly to rely upon God’s providence in all the emergencies of 
his eventful life. His letters written to his most confidential friends, 
to be read only by themselves, and which have been gazed at by no 
other eyes until after the lapse of nearly three centuries, abundant- 
ly prove his sincere and simple trust. This sentiment was not as- 
sumed for effect to delude others, but cherished as a secret support 
for himself. His religion was not a cloak to his designs, but a 
consolation in his disasters. In his letter of instruction to his most 
confidential agent, John Bazius, while he declared himself frankly 
in favor of the Protestant principles, he expressed his extreme re- 
pugnance to the persecution of Catholics. ‘Should we obtain 
power over any city or cities,” he wrote, “let the communities of 
Papists be as much respected and protected as possible. Let them 
be overcome, not by violence, but with gentle-mindedness and vir- 
tuous treatment. 

After the terrible disaster at Jemmingen, he wrote to Louis, 
consoling him in the most affectionate language for the unfortu- 
nate result of his campaign. ‘‘ You may be assured, my brother, 
that I have never felt anything more keenly than the pitiable mis- 
fortune which has happened to you. Nevertheless, since it has 
thus pleased God, it is necessary to have patience, and to lose not 
courage ; conforming ourselves to His divine will, as for my part, 
I have determined to do in everything which may happen, still pro- 
ceeding onward in our work with His almighty aid.” Saevis tran. 
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quillus in undis, he was never more placid than when the storm 
was wildest and the night darkest. He drew his consolations, and 
refreshed his courage, at the never-failing fountains of Divine mer- 


cy: 
“T go to-morrow,” he wrote to the unworthy Anne of Saxony, 


“but when I shall return, or when I shall see you, I cannot on my 
honor, tell you with certainty. I have resolved to place myself in 
the hands of the Almighty, that He may guide me whither it is His 
good pleasure that I should go. I see well enough that I am des- 
tined to pass this life in misery and labor, with which I am well 
content, since it thus pleases the Omnipotent, for I know that I 
have merited still greater chastisement ; I only implore Him graci- 
ously to send me strength to endure with patience.”* 


This calm, firm, Christian sentiment went with him 
through the remainder of his life, sustaining him in its 
most trying exigencies, and at its tragic close. On the 
first attempt to destroy him, he no sooner recovered from 
the stunning effects of the pistol ball, his hair and beard 
blazing from the proximity of the discharge, than he 
exerted himself to save his assassin. “ Do not kill him,” 
said he, “I forgive him my death.” Two years later, 
when the sad crime was effectually accomplished by the 
hand of Balthazar Gerard, the Prince exclaimed as he 
fell, “O my God! have mercy upon my soul! O my God 
have mercy upon this poor people!” A few moments 
after, he breathed his last, commending his soul with dy- 
ing accents to his Redeemer. 

We do not propose to trace the history of this more 
than heroic struggle in the Netherlands. The senti- 
ments of Orange were shared by a large portion of the 
people ; especially in the northern provinces. In somea 
majority, in others, five-sixths were Protestants of the Re- 
formed Church. The Belgic States, with the impetuosity 
of their Celtic blood rushed into the struggle for politi- 
cal liberty. ‘They were as zealous against the Inquisi- 





* Motley II., 243. 
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tion and the Spanish troops, as Holland or Zealand, 
They were the first to break out into violence against the 
foreigner. But they were never weaned from their at- 
tachment to the Romish service. They never entered 
into cordial sympathy with the Frisian populations. 
Their venal nobles were open to the influence of Span- 
ish flatterers and money. ‘The consequence was that 
after a hollow and partial co-operation for several years, 
despite all the patriotic efforts of William of Orange, 
they separated themselves from the northern provinces 
and formed a league on the basis of the Spanish sove- 
reignty, and the exclusive maintainance of the Romish 
religion. The seventeen provinces became permanently 
separated; of which the northern seven alone contiuued 
year after year, and generation after generation, the 
desperate struggle against the power of Spain, and built 
up amid unparallelled sufferings and sacrifices that splen- 
did political, commercial and religious entity, the Dutch 
Republic. 

The religious division of the Netherland provinces in 
the line of races,is one of several similar facts that 
attract our notice in the history of the Reformation. 
Mr. Macaulay observes that “ no large society of which 
the tongue isnot ‘Teutonic has ever turned Protestant, 
and that wherever a language derived from that of 
ancient Rome is spoken, the religion of modern Rome 
to this day prevails.” “The Reformation was a 
national, as well as a moral revolt. It was not only an 
insurrection of the laity against the clergy, but also an 
insurrection of all branches of the great German race 
against an alien domination.”* 

This is illustrated most singularly, because ina small 
theatre, in the case of the Netherlands. The course of 





*Macaulay, History of England—Harpers Ed. 1. 63. 
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the Maese and Waal separated these seventeen little 
provinces into two diverse social elements, which though 
again and again united under one government, and long 
and violently shaken together, never could be brought 
to coalesce. 

Of the three great family migrations which flowed 
over Europe from the East, the Keltic came first, pas- 
sing on tillit was arrested by the billows of the Atlantic. 
Bearing the brunt of the first collision with unbroken 
nature buried in forests and marshes, disputing posses- 
sion with the wolf and the bear, the Kelts perhaps never 
became very numerous. The Scythian or Teutonic emi- 
gration came behind and crowded them down towards 
the Bay of Biscay, and-across the Channel into the Brit- 
ish Islands. Flowing back at a later period from the 
Cymric invasion, a portion of the Keltic family, edged 
themselves up between the Scheldt and the Straits, under 
the name of the Menapii, Marini, Nervii &c., until they 
were stopped by the more impenetrable Batavian marshes, 
and their amphibious inhabitants. Here the line was 
drawn permanently between the two families. The Bata- 
vians in the islands of the Scheldt, the Frisians further 
north, and other fragments of Teutonic tribes who were 
driven into the same marshy region, developed together 
a fixed type of character, of which the great elements 
were intense love of freedom, indomitable valor, steadi- 
ness, so briety, industry, receptivity to culture, sagacious 
intellectuality. 

The Belgians in the south, the bravest of the Gallic 
tribes, exhibited in excess all the qualities of the Celtic 
race. Vehement, impulsive. reckless ; not without in- 
dustry in the routine of agriculture, but slow to take on 
improvement ; always superstitious, and the mere slaves 
of a priesthood; passionately addicted to a sensuous re- 
ligion ; an animal, rather than an intellectual or spirit- 
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ual people ; in short, a sort of exaggerated or overgrown 
children, they were wholly unfitted to march in the van 
of civilization, and therefore, lining as they did the 
whole Atlantic coast of Europe, they presented a positive 
obstacle to human progress. 

These passionate and reckless children of nature 
threw themselves in great masses on the iron legions of 
Rome and were swept away by hundreds of thousands, 
The sword of Caesar was the instrument in the hands 
of Divine Providence for reducing their dangerous num- 
bers within manageable limits. Broken up, scattered, 
stripped of their independence, the Belg bowed their 
necks to the Roman yoke ; received the Roman laws 
and language ; at a later period received Romish Chris- 
tianity at the hands of that mailed apostle Charles the 
Hammer ; and amid the confusion attending the national 
migrations, received various additions from the Frank- 
ish and other Teutonic families. Instead of a positive 
and influential agent of barbarism, they became them- 
selves a mere stationery element in society ; continuing 
to be, under every modification of circumstances, what 
they were in Caesar’s time, what they were in the six- 
teenth century, what they are at this moment, a mate- 
rialistic, intellectually inert, priest-ridden people. 

Mr. Macaulay has himself illustrated the circumstances 
under which the Celts of Ireland came tomaintain their 
allegiance to the Church of Rome. “ It is to be partly 
ascribed to the fact that they were some centuries be- 
hind their neighbors in knowledge.” “Their patriotism 
had taken a peculiar turn. ‘The object of their animos- 
ity was not Rome but England ; and they had especial 
reason to abhor those English sovereigns who had been 
the chiefs of the great schism, Henry the Eighth and 
Elizabeth.” Had Reformed England presented herself 
to them in any other character than that of oppressor ; 
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had any legitimate means been employed for their con- 
version ; had the Scriptures been furnished them in their 
own tongue, and a preaching ministry from among them- 
selves, the Irish, despite their Celtic blood, might have 
been won to the Reformation. 

It might equally seem that the prospect was at one 
time fair of uniting all the provinces of the Netherlands 
in the cause of religious as well as of civil liberty. The 
pacification of Ghent, subscribed by the deputies of most 
of the States, stipulated for the suppression of the In- 
quisition, the withdrawal of the Spanish troops, the su- 
premacy of the Reformed faith where it had been al- 
ready adopted, and its toleration in the Romish provin- 
ces. This was a crowning achievement of the Prince of 
Orange, won after long years of patient toil and waiting, 
and possible only to his sagacious diplomacy and the 
perfect confidence reposed on both sides, in the disinter- 
ested purity and integrity of his character. No other 
hand than his conld draw or could keep together those 
jealous and alien States, Assailed by the consummate tal- 
ent for intrigue of the ablest Regent employed by Philip 
in the Netherlands, undermined by treachery, denoun- 
ced by the King and the Pope, its continuance for a 
moment depended on the life and energies of the great 
Protestant leader. Subtract Alexander of Parma, and 
add ten years of life to William of Orange, and the in- 
dependence and union of all the provinces seems not 
improbable. But even before William’s death, the Bel- 
gic States, though professing still to maintain the Pacifi- 
cation of Ghent, had made a separate “ accord” with the 
Spanish government; and the fatal pistol shot of the 
10th of July, 1584, shattered the last hope of civil and 
religious liberty throughout the Netherlands. The 
seven provinces in which the Teutonic element was 
so very largely predominant, with unparallelled heroism 
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achieved their independence, and constituted that syn- 
onym for commercial enterprise, wise policy and naval 
prowess, the Dutch Republic. The ten Belgian provin- 
ces sank back under the yoke of the priesthood and the 
Spanish monarchy; and though greatly improved in 
their material iffterests, within the present century, re- 
main to this day among the most ignorant and bigotted 
States attached to the Romish communion. More than 
half of the adult population of Belgium are unable to 
read ; and out of four and a half millions, there are less 
than twenty thousand Protestants. The radical want 
of sympathy between the two divisions was signally il- 
lustrated by the results of the Congress of Vienna. The 
iron and clay patched intoa “ Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands” by those cunning diplomatists who réarranged 
the balance of power in Europe after the fall of Napo- 
leon, stood with difficulty fifteen years, and fell to pieces 
under the first shock of the Revolution of 18 30. 

No more striking instance can be given of the utter 
inadequacy and shallowness of that Positivist generali- 
zation which resolves all the differences among nations 
into the influence of “ soil, climate, food, and the gene- 
ral aspect of nature.”* In all these particulars the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands were substantially one ; as much 
so at least, as the Swiss Cantons or the German States ; 
as much so, as the people of New York or Pennsylvania. 
They wrestled in common, with nature, for their title to 
the land. The clamorous sea thundered alike on their 
embankments. They looked over the same extensive 
level of sand, of polder and canal. They fed on the 
same cereal grains and roots, on the same products of 
the dairy and the sea. The same rugged climate de- 
veloped their energies in the struggle for subsistence. 





* Buckle on Civilization, I. 29. 
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The result is, two peoples essentially and radically 
alien ; unlike in their political instincts, in their capacity 
for improvement, in their social tastes and sympathies ; 
dwelling in the same small country marked by entire 
unity of characteristics, and yet unable under any pres- 
sure of outward forces tocoalesce into one nation. ‘Throw 
out the influence of race and of religion, two elements 
which Mr. Buckle and his school contemptuously dis- 
miss, and this becomes wholly inexplicable. Language 
does not seem to have had much to do with it in the 
Netherlands. The higher classes in all parts of the 
country spoke French, and the Dutch and Flemish in- 
termixed on the borders. There was no greater obstacle 
to union on this ground, than in those American States 
just mentioned, in which the Dutch and English colon- 
ists mingled. But the Dutch and English were inti- 
mately related by their race and religion, and despite the 
difference of language, they have blended harmoniously to- 
gether. In the Walloon provinces of the Netherlands 
there was not merely the “language derived from that 
of ancient Rome,” but the low grade of civilization, the 
Celtic inaptitude for culture, the immature childish 
mental development, which naturally harmonizes with a 
sensuous religion and the control of a priesthood. 

The Celtic race, unmixed and isolated, is among the 
most unimproveable that has ever appeared in the his- 
tory of the nations. It sets itself with a stolid barbar- 
ism in the way of all enlightened progress. Nothing 
less than disintegrating it, grinding it small, and mixing 
it liberally with other elements, makes it capable of rising 
in the social scale: a process going on very remarkably 
with reference to one Celtic people in the times passing 
under our own eyes. 


The second volume of Mr. Motley’s work, including 
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the period from 1566 to the end of 1574, is filled with 
incidents of the most intense and tragic interest. It is 
only necessary to mention the execution of Egmont and 
Horn; the taking of Brill by the “sea beggars ;” the 
storming of Zutphen and Naarden ; the defence and fall 
of Harlem ; the long agony and final triumph of Leyden, 
to recall whatever is most pathetic in misfortune, most 
romantic in valor, most heroic in achievement and endu- 
rance. 

The taking of the little town of Brill near the mouth 
of the Maese, is interesting both in its circumstances, 
and as the acquisition of the first substantial territory in 
which the buffeted and storm-tossed spirit of Dutch in- 
dependence found an asylum. Driven from almost the 
last foot of terra firma, when 


The whiskered Spaniard, all the land with terror smote, 


the indomitable men of Holland committed their hopes 
to wooden walls, and took refuge on the sea. Their 
fisheries and mercantile marine had trained them into 
skilful sailors beyond any other people except the Eng- 
lish. Their ships were found in every European and 
Mediteranean harbor, and swept the waves with spread 
canvass, when the timid commerce of other nations fled 
into port before the gale. Here they were at home ; 
the wild sea welcomed them to its bosom, while it was 
beginning already to shake off and dash into wreck the 
galleons and armadas of the merciless tyrants of the 
land. Frenzied by their wrongs, and desperate from the 
loss of all things, they took to privateering for life and 
vengeance. Single vessels and little squadrons, manned 
by “ beggars of the sea,” and actuated by the most re- 
lentless and implacable hate of the Spaniards, roved the 
narrow seas, lurked by each headland, dogged the track 
of every merchantman and demanded their alms at the 
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mouths of their cannon. It was the small but vigorous 
beginnings of that march upon the mountain wave 
which ere long visited such ample retribution on the 
persecutor, burned and sunk his ships of war in the 
channel, plundered his vessels of plate on the Atlantic, 
and chased his spice-laden fleets in the seas of China 
and Japan. ‘The panic created by the first glimpse of 
the sca-beggars’ canvass, was like that caused by the 
descent of Count Witikind’s Northmen: 


So wide and so far his ravage they knew, 

If a sail but gleamed white on the welkin blue, 
Trumpet and bugle to arms did call, 

Burghers hastened to man the wall, 

Peasants fled inward his fury to scape, 
Beacons were lighted on headland and cape— 


only that in the case of the beggars it was not the hon- 
est peasant who had anything to fear, but the detested 
Spaniard and his traitorous allies. 

In the spring of the year 1572, a squadron of these 
bold privateersmen was lying in one of the southern 
English harbors, for water and provisions. Elizabeth 
who very slowly, and only at their utmost need, extend- 
ed a cautious help to her fellow Protestants in Holland, 
was at this time in friendly negotiation with the Duke 
of Alva. She issued an order forbidding her subjects to 
furnish supplies of any kind to the rebels, and they were 
consequently driven to put to sea. They bore com- 
missions from the Prince of Orange authorizing them to 
seize and destroy all Spanish vessels or property, and to 
cripple in every feasible way the operations of Alva; but 
they often in their vindictive fury, committed excesses 
which Orange lamented, and which stained the right- 
eous cause they were engaged in. “ The Prince indeed 
did his utmost to control and direct an evil which had 
inevitably grown out of the horrors of the time. His 
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Admiral William de la Marck, was however incapable of 
comprehending the lofty purposes of his superior. A 
wild, sanguinary, licentious noble, wearing his hair and 
beard unshorn according to ancient Batavian custom, 
until the death of his relative Egmont should have been 
expiated, a worthy descendant of the Wild Boar of Ar- 
dennes, this hirsute and savage corsair seemed an em- 
bodiment of vengeance. He had sworn to wreak upon 
Alva and upon popery the deep revenge owed to them 
by the Netherland nobility; and in the cruelties after- 
wards practised by him upon monks and priests, the 
Blood Council learned that their example had made at 
least one ripe scholar among the rebels.” 

Driven from the inhospitable shores of England, and 
actually in danger of suffering for want of food, De la 
Marck and his bold associates resolved to make a descent 
on the coast of Holland and beg supplies in their own 
fashion, at the gates cf some town in possession of the 
Spaniards. Accident rather than design brought them 
abreast of the town of Brill. The citizens beheld with 
astonishment the sudden appearance of this squadron 
sailing up the Maese. 

It seemed too large a fleet to be a mere collection of trading 
vessels, nor did they appear to be Spanish ships. Peter Koppel- 
stock a sagacious ferryman, informed the passengers whom he hap- 
pened to be conveying accross the river, that the strangers were 
evidently the water beggars. The dreaded name filled his hearers 
with consternation, and they became eager to escape from so 
perilous a vicinity. Having duly landed his customers however, 
who hastened to spread the news of the impending invasion, and to 
prepare for defence or flight, the stout ferryman who was secretly 
favorable to the cause of liberty, rowed boldly out to inquire the 
destination and purposes of the fleet. 

The vessel which he first hailed was that commanded by William 
de Blois, Seigneur of Treslong. This adventurous noble, whose 
brother had been executed by the Duke of Alva in 1568, had him- 
self fought by the side of Count Louis at Jemmingen, and although 
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covered with wounds had been one of the few who escaped alive 
from that horrible carnage. During the intervening period, he 
had become one of the most famous rebels on the ocean, and he 
had always been well known in Brill where his father had been 
governor for the king. He at once recognized Koppelstock and 
hastened with him on board the admiral’s ship, assuring De la 
Marck that the ferryman was exactly the man for their purpose. 
It was absolutely necessary that a landing should be effected, for 
the people were without the necessaries of life. Captain Martin 
Brand had visited the ship of Adam Van Haven as soon as they 
had dropped anchor in the Maese, begging for food. “I gave hima 
cheese” said Adam afterwards relating the occurrence “ and assured 
him it was the last article of food to be found in the ship.” The 
other vessels were equally destitute. Under the circumstances it 
was necessary to attempt a landing. Treslong therefore who was 
really the hero of this memorable adventure, persuaded De la 
Marck to send a message to the city of Brill, demanding its sur- 
render. This was a bold summons, to be made by a handful of 
men, three or four hundred at most, who were both metaphorically 
and literally beggars. The city of Brill was not populous, but it 
was well walled and fortified. It wasmoreover a most commodious 
port. Treslong gave his signet ring to the fisherman, and ordered 
him thus accredited as envoy, to carry their summons to the magis- 
tracy. Kopplestock nothing loth, instantly rowed ashore, pushing 
through the crowd of inhabitants who overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions, and made his appearance in the town-house before the as- 
sembled magistrates. He informed them that he had been sent by 
the Admiral of the fleet and by Treslong, who was well known to 
them, to demand that two commissioners should be sent out on the 
part of the city to confer with the patriots. He was hidden, 
he said, to give assurance that the deputies should be courte- 
ously treated. The only object of those who had sent him, was 
to free the land from the tenth penny, and to overthrow the 
tyranny of Alva and his Spaniards. Hereupon he was asked by 
the magistrates how large a force De la Marck had under his com- 
mand. ‘To this question the ferryman carelessly replied that there 
might be some jive thousand in all. This enormous falsehood 
produced its effect upon the magistrates. There was now no longer 
any disposition to resist the invaders; the only question discussed 
being whether to treat with them or fly, on the whole it was deci- 
ded to do both. With some difficulty two deputies were found suffi- 
ciently valiant to go forth to negociate with the beggars; while in 
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their absence most of the leading burghers and functionaries made 
their preparations for flight. The envoys were assured by De la 
Marck and Treslong that no injury was intended to the citizens or 
private property, but that the overthrow of Alva’s government was 
to be instantly accomplished. Two hours were given to the mag- 
istrates in which to decide whether or not they would surrender the 
town, and accept the authority of De la Marck as admiral of the 
Prince of Orange. They employed the two hours thus granted 
in making an ignominious escape. Their example was followed by 
most of the towns-people. When the invaders at the expiration 
of the specified time, appeared under the walls of the city, they 
found a few inhabitants of the lower class gazing at them from 
above, but received no official communication from any source. 

The whole rebel force was now divided into two parties, one of 
which under Treslong made an attack upon the southern gate, 
while the other commanded by the Admiral advanced upon the 
northern. Treslong, after a short struggle, succeeded in forcing 
his entrance, and arrested in so doing the governor of the city, 
just taking his departure. De la Marck and his men made a bon- 
fire at the northern gate, and then battered down the half burned 
portal with the end of an old mast. Thus rudely and rapidly did 
the Netherland patriots conduct their first successful siege. The 
two parties not more perhaps than two hundred and fifty men in 
all, met before sunset in the centre of the city, and the foundation 
of the Dutch Republic was laid. The weary spirit of freedom, so 
long a fugitive over eartli and sea, had at last found a resting place 
which rude and ribald hands had prepared. * 


Other successes followed in rapid series. The spirit 
of the country was raised, and town after town hoisted 
the standard of revolt against the Spaniards. But the dis- 
parity of force and discipline was overwhelming, and a 
longer and more terrible struggle than any other people 
ever went through, remained to the Netherlanders. We 
pass over the fierce tragedies of Zutphen and Naarden and 
Harlem. The warfare assumed acharacter of unparallelled 
ferocity. A passionate thirst for vengeance on the Span- 
iards took possession of the men of Holland and Zea- 
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land. They literally, in some cases, tore out the hearts of 
these detested oppressors, and fastened their teeth in 
them. ‘They acted deeds of ferocious valor which make 
the ears of those who hear to tingle. An instance is 
mentioned by Mr. Motley, in narrating the siege of 
Harlem, illustrating the effect produced on some minds 
of a generous and tender but high-spirited cast, by the 
scenes they had witnessed. “ Anofficer of the garrison, 
of a gentle disposition originally, but inflamed almost to 
insanity by a contemplation of Spanish cruelty, he had 
taken up the profession of arms, to which he had a nat- 
ural repugnance. Brave to recklessness, he lead his men 
on every daring outbreak, on every perilous midnight 
adventure. Armed only with his rapier, without de- 
fensive armor, he was ever found where the battle raged 
most fiercely, and numerous were the victims who fell 
before his sword. On returning however from such ex- 
cursions, he invariably shut himself in his quarters, took 
to his bed, and lay for days sick with remorse, and bit-* 
terly lamenting all that bloodshed in which he had so 
deeply participated, and which a cruel fate seemed to 
render necessary. As the gentle mood subsided, his 
frenzy would return, and again he would rush to the 
field to seek new havoc, and fresh victims for his rage.” 

We formerly quoted a part of this wondrous story 
of the deliverance of Leyden,* and we would fain copy 
the whole of it, but our want of space is imperative. 
We now take our leave of this work with the renewed 
expression of our sincere admiration of its spirit and ex- 
ecution. It has, in our view, placed Mr. Motley at the 
very head of American historians. While equal to the 
best in all that makes up the historic art: in the power 
of rapid comprehensive sketching—of which an admira- 
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ble illustration is furnished in that series of preliminary 
views, by which the history of the Netherlands is brought 
down to the abdication of Charles the Fifth,—in the 
judicious selection and working up of characteristic in- 
cidents ; in ease of narration ; in picturesque felicity of 
language ; he excels them in the justness of his concep- 
tion of the historian’s province. Dismissing the cold- 
ly scientific and falsely impartial style of the rationalist 
and Socinian school, he has written with faith in God 
and the Gospel ; with sympathy for freedom, and confi- 
dence in the triumph of the right. Such a work is not 
a mere dead history for the shelf, but a vital force in hu-: 
man society. It is a blow at bigotry and despotism, a 
living argument for Christianity and freedom. 

The thousands who read this work, both in English 
and in the languages of Continental Europe, into which 
it already is, or soon will be translated, will look with 
eager interest for the continuation promised by the au- 
thor, from the death of William the Silent, onwards. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE CHURCH EXTENSION CAUSE. 


' After the division of the Presbyterian Church in 1838, 
our domestic missionary operations were carried on exclu- 
sively through the American Home Missionary Society. 
It began, however, to be gradually felt that there is a por- 
tion, at least, of home missionary work that the Church 
should do for itself. A committee was accordingly appoin- 
ted by the General Assembly in 1847, to consider the whole 
subject of Church Extension in the large and compre- 
hensive sense. This Committee reported at the meet- 
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ing of the Assembly in Philadelphia, in 1849. In re- 
gard to the particular subject which we are considering, 
they remark that “too much hasbeen expected from the 
American Home Missionary Society, and that Presby- 
teries and Synods have neglected their appropriate work 
of investigation, supervision, and direction. ‘The subject 
of itinerancy had engaged,” they remark, “ more than 
any thing else, the attention of the Committee ; but they 
were not able to bring any thing to a point. The Pres- 
bytery of Alton had made the most complete experi- 
ment. The bounds of the Presbytery are large, but the 
interest created in the churches by this missionary en- 
terprise, is such that they were unwilling to have a di- 
vision ; and elders have been known to travelone hundred 
and fifty miles to attend a meeting of the Presbytery.” 

In 1851, a memorial on the general subject was pre- 
sented from the Presbytery of Cincinnati and referred 
to a Committee of one member from each Synod. This 
Committee reported, and their report was ordered to be 
printed. It was then referred toa new Committee, who 
were ordered to report to the next Assembly. 

This Committee reported to the Assembly of 1852, at 
Washington City. Very extensive plans were adopted 
by this Assembly in accordance with the report of this 
Committee. On the subject of Domestic Missions, the 
most important action was the request to the Presbyte- 
ries and Synods, and the determination.as to the Assem- 
bly itself, to appoint in each of the three bodies an an- 
nual Committee on Church Extension. The following 
important resolution was adopted : 


Each Presbytery, whose circumstances as to territory, churches, 
and numbers demand it, is recommended to appoint an itinerant 
missionary within its bounds. Or each Synod, where it is best that 
two or more, or all its Presbyteries shall be united in this work, is 
recommended to appoint such a missionary, whose duty it shall be 
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to act as a travelling evangelist, after the Scriptural pattern, to 
explore destitute fields ; to prepare the way for the formation of 
new churches by the Presbyteries; to seek for ministers to take 
charge of them; to assist and direct in building houses of worship 
in destitute places; and in all other suitable ways, under the di- 
rection of Presbyterial or Synodical Committees, promote the work 
of Church Extension. 

A Committee was also appointed “to confer with the 
American Home Missionary Society, expressing to it 
the kind feelings and confidence of the General Assem- 
bly, and the churches it represents, and requesting its 
cooperation in this plan as far as its principles will ad- 
mit; and also requesting a statement of the principles 
on which its appropriations are made to the churches 
of the several denominations of Chirstians who support 
it.” 

This Committee of Conference reported next year, 1853, 
to the Assembly at Buffalo. They merely stated the diffi- 
culties of the case, and another Committee was appointed 
“to confer with the Executive Committee of the American 
Home Missionary Society, and of the Philadelphia Home 
Missionary Society, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
arrangement can be made for the relief of feeble church- 
es at the West, and in other destitute places, which may 
not be provided for by any existing rules of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society.” 

This Committee reported at the meeting of the General 
Assembly at Philadelphia, in 1854, and some special 
agency was thought of to meet these peculiar cases. But 
the Assembly was much occupied with other matters, 
and Mr. Coe, one of the Secretaries of the American 
Home Missionary Society being present, an understan- 
ding was had with him, that a voluntary agency should 
be established in Philadelphia to meet these cases, and all 
thus acquiesced in a resolution that no other instrumen- 
tality should be created by the Assembly at that time. 
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This Voluntary Committee was accordingly appointed. 
But it was soon ascertained that this plan would not an- 
swer the purpose. It was not sufficiently systematic ; it 
did not carry with it sufficient weight; there was no one 
to take care of it, and it could not secure funds. 

Accordingly the demand upon the Assembly for some 
efficient action grew louder and louder. The Third and 
Fourth Presbyteries of Philadelphia, the Synod of Iowa, 
and the Presbyteries of Chicago and Iowa City sent up 
memorials to the Assembly at St. Louisin 1855. These 
memorials were referred to the Standing Committee on 
Church Extension, and upon their report, the Permanent 
“Church Extension Committee” was organized. 

The principles upon which this action was taken, as 
adopted by the Assembly in the Preamble to the Reso- 
lutions establishing the Committee, are of very great 
importance. ‘They are these: 


The Form of Government of our Church, Chapter X VIII, ex- 
pressly authorizes the inferior judicatories to apply to the General 
Assembly for missionary assistance, and in express terms authorizes 
the Assembly to send missionaries to any part of the Church. The 
principles of our Presbyterianism, applicable to this subject, are, 
that the Church is one; that, in accordance with this idea, the 
stronger parts of the Church must assist the weaker, and that the 
reservoir into which the surplus shall flow to be equalized and dis- 
tributed, is the General Assembly. Itis obvious that the details 
of the reception and distribution of funds for this object cannot be 
arranged by the whole body of the Assembly, but that the Assem- 
bly must employ some agency for this purpose ; and our opinion is 
that it is entirely free to choose any agency whatever. Of course 
it may operate through a voluntary association like the American 
Home Missionary Society ; but your Committee do. not conceive 
that its use of that Society for specific purposes, either gives that 
Society a right to control the whole subject of Church Extension 
for our denomination, or releases the General Assembly from its 
own obligation to do so. The older and richer Synods, indeed, do 
not feel so much the pressure of this necessity, as they are able to 
afford the needed supplementary aid from their own resources ; but 
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it is urged upon us from the more new and destitute portions of 
our Church, that our interests are grievously suffering, because 
neither the American Home Missionary Society, nor any other 
agency meets their wants in certain respects; and their appeal in 
this behalf is made just where the Constitution of the Church di- 
rects that it should be made—to the General Assembly itself. 


These principles were réaffirmed unanimously by the 
Assembly of 1858, at Chicago, as follows: 


Our Constitution (Chapter 18,) expressly recognizes the duty of 
the General Assembly to see that necessary aid is furnished to its 
feeble churches, and to send missionaries to the destitute. These 
rights and duties are fally acknowledged. The General Assembly 
can never divest itself of these, nor wholly or finally devolve them 
upon organizations beyond its control, and to the General Assem- 
bly, wholly irresponsible. It may, however, for the time being, 
judge for itself through what instrumentalities it can best accom- 
plish the work. 

The General Assembly has loved, and still loves to co-operate, 
so far asitcaninconsistency with duty to our ownchurches, with oth- 
ers in the great work of extending the institutions of the Gospel 
over the widely-spreading new settlements of our vast country. 

It was however, found by experience, that an important part of 
our duty could not be reached by an agency in common with others. 
Rules necessary to that common agency, forbade relief in many 
cases where it was clearly our duty to furnish it. And with no vi- 
olation of the rights of others, and no unfaithfulness to any princi- 
ple or engagement implied in our ciéoperation with others, but 
with the desire and purpose still to cdoperate, so far and so long as 
that shall appear best for the cause of our Lord and Saviour, and 
consistent wlth our duty to our churches, the General Assembly 
organized the Church Extenslon Committee. 


The vote at St. Louis establishing the Committee was 
not perfectly unanimous, but the General Assemblies of 
1856, 1857 and 1858, by entirely unanimous votes, approv- 
ed the Committee and its proceedings. The debate at St. 
Louis, at the establishment of the Committee, was very 
full. The subject was thoroughly canvassed, and almost 
every objection which could be thought of, was urged 
against it; but the majority of the Assembly was firm, 
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and, as it subsequently appeared, they represented the 
true feelings of the Church. 

A very extraordinary and violent attack was made 
by a portion of our Congregational brethren, upon the 
Assembly, in consequence of the establishment of this 
Committee ; but the excitement upon the subject has, 
to aconsiderable extent, passed away. One reason of 
this, no doubt, lies in the fact that the Committee has so 
steadily and carefully confined itself to the proper func- 
tions assigned to it. 

The duties of the Committee come under three heads. 
We will state each of them and give examples, from the 
workings of the Committee for now nearly four years, 
of the necessity and utility of its creation. 

I. The first of these functions is the establishment 
and support of churches in the cities of the West. One 
of the rules of the American Home Missionary Society 
forbids its establishing or supporting churches in 
cities. 

It ought to be clearly understood, therefore, that of 


all the funds contributed by our Church to that Society, | 


nothing goes to the establishing or sustaining of any 
Presbyterian church in any city of the West. Yet it 
is to be considered that almost every large town in the 
West, and many towns which have only the prospect of 
becoming large, are-chartered as cities. Besides, what 
kind of an operation would it be, in order to accomplish 
anything in a large State or Territory,to pass by all the 
cities, aud operate through villages, hamlets and coun- 
try neighborhoods ? Could a country be conquered in that 
way? Would a skilful general attempt its conquest, if 
so hampered? Could an extensive commercial or man- 
ufacturing business be so established in the West ? Not 
an invoice to be sent, not a sale to be made, under any 
circumstances, in any city ? 
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The first application made to the Committee for aid in 
a western city, was from Dubuque, Iowa. Itisagood illus- 
tration of the precise state of the case. A ruling elder 
going there from Pennsylvania found a few members 
of our Church. Other churches in that city which, it 
is said, contains upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, were pro- 
vided with buildings and ministers. Providentially, 
the Church Extension Committee had been established. 
The Church wrote that if $500 could be appropriated 
for a single year, they could probably become self-sup- 
porting. ‘The sum was voted. Encouraged by this, 
they obtained a minister; at the end of the year they 
asked no further aid, and almost immediately raised 
$12,000 to build a church, became the basis of a Presby- 
tery and began to help their brethren in the neighbor- 
hood. Does the warmest friend of cooperation, think 
that this assistance should not have been granted ? 

A gentleman called at the office of the Secretary of 
Church Extension, from Peoria in Illinois. It is said to 
be a place of upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, one of the 
largest cities of Illinois. Because they had no one to 
assist them, he said, they had failed hitherto to build, 
what they urgently desired, a Presbyterian church in 
connection with our Assembly. There were few of them, 
but they were anxious to do what they could. They had 
rented a house built for the Unitarians, and had called 
aminister. But the rent and the salary bore heavily on 
the few, and without some aid he was afraid they should 
sink. The A. H. M. S., of course would not assist. 
With $300, they could get on. The Secretary told him 
that there were no funds in the treasury, but promised 
to tell the facts first to the Committee, andif sanctioned 
by the Committee, to the churches, believing that such 
a case would not be unprovided for. The Committee 
made the appropriation and, thus far, the missionary has 
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been paid. His last letters are veryencouraging. Who 
will say that any Institution could have done more good 
with $3002 We plant a church in a large city, to be- 
come self-supporting in a year or two; to repay the 
amount advanced a hundred fold even in benevolent con- 
tributions ; and to bless the city forever with the Gospel 
borne to innumerable hearts. How much more valuable 
such a use of money than the scattering of it over a large 
surface, as Christians sometimes do, when the good it 
does can scarcely inany way be gatheredup? Allattempts 
at the evangelization of the West are vain, unless we 
plant and sustain churches. 'They are centres for every 
thing. They see to Sabbath-schools; the circulation of 
Bibles, tracts and books; they sustain schools, academies 
and colleges ; they support the living ministry ; they, in 
fine, are fountains perpetually up-springing and blessing 
all. We disparage no good work, but the churches 
hold the key of the position; they are the forts from 
which both defence and progress in a new country must 
come. 

An interesting application has come to us from the city 
of Davenport in Iowa. It contains about 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, with prospects of a much larger growth. A few 
friends of our Church have been grouped there, but 
cannot carry on their own operations. A few hundred 
dollars would be vastly better expended there, than in 
multitudes of small villages and neighborhoods where 
but few persons at best, can be collected to hear the 
Gospel. There, with the right kind of a minister, masses 
can be brought together. 

Another very interesting application, is before the 
Committee, from Burlington, Iowa. It is a growing 
city already numbering 15,000 inhabitants, on the Mis- 
sissippi River, the centre of many improvements made, 
and many more planned. The church is small, but attach- 
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ed to our denomination. They have called a young minis- 
ter, and have been struggling to sustain him, but it seems 
impossible for them to do so, without some help. Their 
claim was recently presented to their young Presbytery 
and the few brethren present, of their poverty, made a 
contribution, and then sent an urgent appeal to the 
Church Extension Committee. What can the Committee 
do but lay such a case before the churches and say to 
our brethren, Do you wish our Church to grow? If you 
do, will you please understand, without troubling your- 
selves with theories about cooperation, that this church 
and others like it cannot live without your help, and 
that there is no organization to help them but the Church 
Extension Committee? 

We give another sample case. Every one remem- 
bers that the city of’ Cairo, at the junction of the Ohio 
and Mississsippi rivers was, not long since, overwhelmed 
by a flood. It has however, in the main, recovered from 
this visitation, and the people, with wonderful energy, 
are gathering together the elements of prosperity. ‘The 
population is represented as about three thousand. There 
had been no regular preaching service in the place, ex- 
cept that a Methodist brother came to them once in two 
weeks. Some of the gentlemen there, with the assistance 
of some of onr brethren in that region, especially at Al- 
ton, built a brick house of worship, and obtained a regular 
act of incorporation as a Presbyterian congregation, be- 
fore there was any church organization. ‘They have in- 
vited a minister, who has accepted their invitation, and 
preaches already to a congregation of 200 persons. They 
do not desire charity. They feel as a man would in a 
good prospective business, who should ask a loan for a 
limited time, until he could repay it with interest. If 
the Presbyterian Church is one ; if it is willing to make 
an investment of a few hundred dollars at Cairo for a lit- 
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tle while, the church will soon pay back to the cause of 
benevolence, far more than shall be appropriated to it. 

We have thus selected a few cases, that our readers 
may gather the idea of this part of the work of the 
Church Extension Committee. 

A minister writing from the West remarks that 
“thousands of dollars are wasted on barren and unprom- 
ising fields, while the more promising fields cannot se- 
cure a dollar. I have always lived in the West, and for 
the last five or six years have refused to accept a com- 
mission for this reason. And it has been to me a sub- 
ject of great interest how our wants could be better met.” 
This is a matter of great importance. Let us suppose 
that central and western New York were in the condi- 
tion, as to religious institutions, of Minnesota or Nebraska, 


and that we desired, with limited means, to exert upon | 


it the best possible evangelical influence. The whole 
country lies before us and we are to begin our work. 
If, by appropriating $500 each to Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse and Utica, we could secure able ministers 
and the germ of such churches as now exist at those 
points, would it be wiser so to appropriate $2000, or 
would it be better to scatter it in fifteen or twenty ap- 
propriations over as many villages, leaving those four 
cities to ask, and ask in vain for churches? To an- 
swer the question, if it does not answer itself, we have 
but to observe, that those cities, so soon as they became 
self-supporting, began to help the villages, and that they 
have contributed, and will contribute, millions to the 
cause of religion. 

But this case is not at all too strong as a parallel one 
to the work which the Church Extension Committee is 
doing. Its eye has been steadily upon the cities, and 
with time and favorable circumstances, its intention is 
to plant one Presbyterian church of our liberal type 
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in every city of considerable size in the Union, where 
one does not exist. 

Before our Southern brethren thought proper to leave 
us, the Committee had commenced a system of operation 
which promised, they thought, well for their cities. The 
view the Committee took of their duty, was that they 
were to carry the Gospel every where within the United 
States, according to our Presbyterian forms, and so far 
as they were entrusted with this specific work by the 
Assembly, trusting to the power of Christianity to remove 
whatever evils existed. Their plan was to plant a church 
in every important Southern city as Providence might 
open the way. ‘They had commissioned and sustained 
a missionary at Mobile, whose church, we believe, still 
bids fair to succeed, and they sustained a missionary at 
Nashville, where a church building was purchased ; but 
since the separation of the Southern brethren the latter 
enterprise has been abandoned by themselves. Corres- 
pondence had been commended as to other cities, but 
the movements of the Southern brethren after the As- 


sembly at Cleveland, nipped the immature plans in the 


bud. 

II. The second function of the Committee is the ap- 
pointment of exploring missionaries. It is not very 
easy to overrate the importance of this department of 
missions. 'The manner in which all societies, boards or 
committees of Domestic Missions carry on their work in 
this respect, is the same. They appoint exploring mis- 
sionaries having charge of the whole, ora large part of 
a new State or Territory. These ministers, often men of 
much ability and foresight, selected carefully as the 
best persons that can be obtained for the work, travel 
through the entire region. They visit every city, town, 
village, hamlet, and neighborhood. They possess them- 
selves of all the information which bears upon their ob- 
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ject, and make careful, full and accurate reports to the 
parent executive committee. Upon their recommen- 
dation to a great extent, both local committees and the 
central committee act in making their appropriations. 
Nor is this all the power of the exploring missionaries. 
Their influence upon their field is very great. Let us 
illustrate this: 

In a town in Iowa of 500 inhabitants, which has a 
capability of ultimately growing to the size of 2000, a 
town which may be taken as the representative of hun- 
dreds, there reside twelve families of Congregational and 
Presbyterian origin. ‘They are from several States, of 
both branches of the Presbyterian Church. They all de- 
sire to have the Gospel preached to them. They gladly at- 
tend to hear the exploring missionary preach, and eagerly 
enquire whether he cannot help them toa pastor. It is 
very conceivable that the differences between Congrega- 
tionalism and different forms of Presbyteranism may not 
strike plain men and women in the wilderness, caring 
more for the Gospel than for minute points of doc- 
trine, as very important, and that they will with much 
readiness, fall in with the plans of the exploring mission- 
ary, who is able to bring them a faithful minister, and 
to procure support for him until they are able to sup- 
port him themselves. We are perhaps scarcely beyond 
the mark, when we say that the exploring missionary 
can determine the character of the infant church, within 
the limits we have indicated, in nine cases out of ten. 

The view of the General Assembly is that, regarding 
its responsibility to the churches; its special duty to ex- 
tend truth and order; the fact that growth in a Church 
in a country like this is essential to its existence, and 
that it is altogether too much to expect of human nature 
that exploring agents should be entirely impartial as be- 
tween Church and Church—on the whole, this duty of 
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appointing exploring agents cannot be delegated, that 
it must be executed by itself through its own Committee, 
It does not dictate to societies or to other denominations, 
but it takes this position for itself. Hence this function 
of the Church Extension Committee is not, as are the 
others, exceptional, or related to the rules of the A. H. 
M. S., or any other organization. The Committeeis to 
appoint exploring agents where they are needed. They 
are of the nature of evangelists. They have author- 
ity from the Presbyteries to organize churches, and 
everywhere they preach the Gospel and administer the 
ordinances to the members of our churches scattered in 
the wilderness. 

This work is carried on in a three-fold manner, and 
this brings into view one of the most interesting char- 
acteristics of the Church Extension work—one which it 
has in common with all that system on which our branch 
of the Church appears to be settling. In a word, it is 
not a centralizing influence controlling the Church, but 
a self-development. In this three-fold character of the 
work, there is a passing of one plan into the other, accor- 
ding to circumstances. Itis not very important which of 
the elements predominates. Our Church is one, and one 
part freely assists the other. 

But it is perhaps, important to observe how freely the 
Assembly’s Committee céoperate with the Synods and 
Presbyteries, how entirely they disclaim any right of dic- 
tation, and how constantly they labor to secure a true 
self-development. They wish no more centralization 
than is essential to success, just as much power as is ne- 
cessary to keep the whole machinery from falling into 
fragments—no more. 

We will give an illustration of the three methods into 
which this work falls in different Synods. 

In the Synods of Illinois and Peoria, which are among 
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the strongest in the West, the exploring missionaries 
are merely commissioned by the Assembly’s Committee, 
but are supported entirely on their fields, bothas to their 
salary and travelling expenses. A part of the mission- 
aries whom they settle are supported by the Synod, a 
part by the American Home Missionary Society, and a 
part by the Church Extension Committee of the Assem- 
bly. ‘The exploring missionaries first appropriate the 
funds they raise, and then apply for other wants to the 
A.H.M.S., or to the Church Extension Committee of the 
Assembly. ‘The whole work is reported in detail to the 
Synod, and, so far as it belongs to Church Extension, is 
more generally reported through the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee. In the Synod of Illinois especially, the aim has 
been to sustain an exploring missionary in every Pres- 
bytery, and as churches are planted, to place them un- 
der the care of one or another of the Institutions men- 
tioned, until they become self-supporting. 

Illustrations of the second of these three methods, are 
found in the Synods of Iowa and Wisconsin. The plan 
there adopted is to appoint a general exploring agent, 
who is partly supported by the Assembly’s Committee, 
and partly upon the field. ‘The work done is similar in 
its character to that in the Synods of Illinois and Peoria, 
only that the country being newer, more churches are 
organized, a smaller amount of money can be raised 
upon the field, and the churches are more dependent 
upon foreign assistance. Inno part of the countty has 
the influence of the Committee been more marked in 
its character than in Synods of this class. In them, as 
in the former class, the Assembly’s Committee closely co- 
operates with the Synod’s Committees. A marked at- 
tention is paid to every recommendation of the latter. 

The third of the methods alluded to, is illustrated in 
the countries which are still newer. In such cases, as 
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for example in Kansas, an exploring missionary is sent 
out and entirely, or almost so, supported by the Com- 
mittee. A very great discretion must be committed to 
him, and it is of course, very important that he should 
have the spirit of a missionary bishop. He goes “into 
the regions beyond” if not literally “in advance of all 
others,” yet abreast of them, and he is almost expected 
to create a Church out of the sheep scattered far and — 
wide. Such labors are exceedingly interesting and vastly 
important, and it is risking little to say, that if our 
Church had entered upon them from the moment of the 
division in 1838, she would now have occupied a very 
different position. No church of our branch of the 
Presbyterian family, or scarcely any one, as we are in- 
formed, had been organized either in.Kansas or Nebras- 
ka, until the Church Extension exploring missionary 
went into the former Territory. 

Besides the Synodical exploring missionaries, there is 
another very useful class, who resemble, in some degree, 
the Methodist itinerants, yet with a difference. Such, 
for example, have been the missionaries in the Presby- 
teries of Keokuk and Cedar Valley, in Iowa. They have 
planted churches, and then selecting a certain number 
of them, ministered to them on successive Sabbaths. 
The missionary at Urbana, Illinois, has not confined 
himself to that point alone, but has extended his la- 
bors to other railroad towns. In one, there is already 
erected a house of worship, and in others the prospects 
are hopeful. | 

As a pleasant illustration of the kind of good of this 
class accomplished by the Committee, we may mention 
the Presbytery of Monroe, Michigan. The Committee 
assisted the Presbytery in supporting a missionary with- 
in their bounds for ayear, when the Presbytery voluntarily 
assumed for the next year the entire support of one, stating 
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to the Committee that this temporary assis.ance had 
been just what they needed for self-development. They 
now merely report through the Committee, what they 
accomplish in the home missionary work. 

III. There is yeta third class of duties devolving upon 
the Committee. They arise out of a rule of the A. H. 
M. 8S. That Society assist but one church in any local- 
ity. Hence where a Congregational church is assisted 
by the Society, if a Presbyterian Church be formed in 
the same place, it does not receive assistance from them. 
Where the place is not of sufficient present or prospec- 
tive importance to support both churches, it is of course 
undesirable that the second should receive assistance. 
But it sometimes happens that there is room for both. 
Without any interference with the first, the second 
church is needed. In such cases, the Committee is au- 
thorized toextend aid. At first it was required that 
they should await the action of the A. H. M. S., in each 
case, but the Assembly at Cleveland in 1857, amplified 
the power of the Committee as follows : 

“Tn view of the fact that, as experience shows, great 
and perplexing delays are found to result, in many cases, 
from literal and rigid adherence to the restrictions 
under which the Committee on Church Extension have 
acted hitherto, they are hereby authorized to exer- 
cise their discretion, in relation to such applications for 
aid, as may seem to require prompt and immediate 
action.” 

As samples of the kind of work of this class, done by 
the Committee, we may mention the church at Lyons, 
lowa, which has been sustained until they are now 
able to build a comfortable house of worship, notwith- 
standing the embarrassments of the times, which have 
been so severely felt in the West. Oskaloosa, in the 


same State, might also be mentioned, where a good 
20 
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house of worship has been built, and the church has 
recently become self-supporting. 

There is but one other point which seems to need re- 
mark just now—the question as to how far the Church 
has responded to the unanimous action of the General 
Assembly, by providing the Committee with the neces- 
sary funds for their operations. 

The Committee, especially at first, were more anxious 
to go safely than rapidly. ‘They knew that they occu- 
pied a very delicate position. A storm, unequalled for 
fierceness, had broken out upon the plan of the Assembly 
from a large part of the Congregational Church. Upon the 
prudence of the Committee, therefore, depended to some 
extent, the peace and efficiency of our Church. They 
could not be faithless to the trust reposed in them, but 
they felt that it must be so administered as to break the 
force of the unjust charges brought against the <As- 
sembly’s plan, and to satisfy every one both of the neces- 
sity of the Committee’s existence, and of the reasonable- 
ness of its functions. 

Accordingly the Committee merely appointed a Sec- 
retary pro tem.; they restricted him to correspondence, 
and to statements in the newspapers and in approved 
circulars, not deeming it wise that there should be any 
presentation of the matter in the churches. Under this 
quiet system ; settling principles and feeling their way ; 
by the end of the second year, June, 1857, the Commit- 
tee found that they were only receiving $3000 a year, 
and that the calls upon them were continually increas- 
ing. At their meetings in the following December and 
January, accordingly, they took the whole subject into 
careful consideration, and came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that the time had come to choose a Secretary, 
and to authorize him to present the subject personally 
to the churches. 
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The result of the third year’s efforts was an increase 
of about one hundred per cent, the report to the Assem- 
bly of 1858, showing receipts to the amount of $6200. 
But this was without personal appeals to the churches, 
for the Secretary, in consequence of pressing engage- 
ments elsewhere, from which he could not at once re- 
lease himself, acting with the approbation of his breth- 
ren, was not able to go into the work of raising funds 
by personal efforts until the middle of September last, 
(1858), one-third of the present financial year having 
gone by. The consequence was, that at that period the 
Committee had fallen very considerably into arrears to 
their missionaries, and they now found a most ar- 
duous task to be done, a Church to be induced to adequate 
effort in a comparatively new cause, and, at the same 
time, missionary brethren pressingly needing the money 
pledged to them by the Committee. The western 
Synods, too, not understanding the case, naturally took 
the side of their brethren suffering for want of the mis- 
sionary aid promised to them. The Secretary therefore 
paid a hurried visit to the largest of the western Sy- 
nods, that of Peoria, to explain the position of the 
Committee, and sustained by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee, to make no new appropriations until every mis- 
sionary holding their commission should be paid up, 
addressed himself earnestly to the work of raising funds. 

It was a subject for sincere congratulation therefore, 

that by the meeting of the Committee on the first day 
of March (1859), every missionary had been paid in full, 
and the Committee were entirely free of debt, except 
that at the close of January, one of their number, a 
noble-hearted layman, had authorized them to draw on 
him at four months for $1000, this loan of course com- 
ing due towards the end of May next. The same rate 
of operations will soon free the Committee entirely from 
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debt, and enable them to resume the granting of appro- 
priations in new cases. The receipts from September last 
have considerably exceeded the expenses. For the cur- 
rent year from all sources, they will no doubt, exceed 
$10,000. It will be seen, therefore, that the progress of 
the Committee though not very rapid, is steady, viz, 
$3000 in the year ending in June, 1857; $6000 in that 
ending in June, 1858 ; and atleast $10,000 in that ending 
in June, 1859. And what is still more encouraging, the 
receipts are drawn every year from a wider field, the 
whole Church becoming, as the matter is better under- 
stood, more and more interested in it. 

But it ought not to be concealed from the Church, 
that the Committee will not be doing its duty if it 
merely pay punctually the missionaries now in the field. 
Some most pressing and interesting applications are be- 
fore it. It is of the nature of such a work to expand 
itself, and the Committee will, no doubt, call for a con- 
siderably larger sum than $10,000 for the next ecclesias- 
tical year. ‘They understand the spirit of the General 
Assembly to be, that our whole work as a Church is to 
be accomplished; that every worthy church that needs it 
is to have assistance from some source, and that all our 
scattered sheep in the wilderness are to be gathered. If 
there are no other agencies to do this indispensable work, 
the Assembly’s own Committee is to attend to it, and we 
greatly mistake the spirit of the Presbyterian Church if 
all the means needed for their own brethren who are 
toiling and suffering in the most self-denying of all 
labor, will not cheerfully be granted. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustrations drawn from 
the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery of the 
Holy Land. By W. M. Tuomson, D. D., twenty-five years a 
Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., in Syria and Palestine. 
Maps, Engravings, &c. In two Volumes. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Philadelphia: Forsale by Lippincott & Co. 1859. 
Pp. 614, 557. 


Palestine Past and Present. With Biblical, Literary, and Scien- 
tific Notices. By Rev. Henry S. Osporn, A. M. Prof. Natural 
Science, in Roanoke College, Salem Va., Member of the Amer- 
ican Scientific Association, and Hon. Member of Malta (Medi- 
terranean) Scientific Institute. With original Illustrations and 
a new Map of Palestine, by the Author. Philadelphia: James 
Challen & Son. 1859. by 


Tue Land and the Book, is a title happily chosen to 
announce a work of the right kind, from the right 
source. The author, for many years a missionary of 
the American Board, has occupied different stations in 
the Land of the Book divine which he proposes to illus- 
trate. As one of the pioneers of this mission, as the 
frequent companion, interpreter and guide of the repre- 
sentatives of other missions, English, Scotch and Irish, 
and of distinguished travellers engaged in learned re- 
searches, he has been eminently an itinerant mission- 
ary, many times traversing the land in various direc- 
tions and permanently occupying different fields of 
missionary labor. 

“For a quarter of a century he has resided amid the scenes and 
the scenery to be described; and, from midday to midnight, in 
winter and in summer, has gazed upon them with a joyous enthu- 


siasm that never tired. The first impressions, corrected and im- 
proved by subsequent study and examination, are now reproduced 
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for the eye of the public and the heart of the pious. Where he 
has been he proposes to guide his reader through that “ good land” 
of mountain, and vale, and lake, and river; to the shepherd’s tent, 
the peasant’s hut, the hermit’s cave and the palace of kings and 
temple of gods; to haunts of the living and the sepulchres of the 
dead ; to muse on what has been and converse with what 7s, and learn 
from all what they can teach concerning the oracles of God. 

“A large part of these pages was actually written in the open 
country, on sea shore, or sacred lake, on hill side, or mountain, 
under the olive, or the oak, or the shadow of a great rock; there 
the author lived, thought, felt and wrote; and, no doubt, place and 
circumstance have given color and character to many parts of the 
work. He would not have it otherwise. That blessed book, at 
once his guide, pattern, and text wears the same air of country 
life, and He who came from heaven to earth for man’s redemption 
loved not the city. To the wilderness and to the mountain, he re- 
tired to meditate and pray. Thither he led his disciples and the 
listening multitudes; and from seed time and harvest, and flocks 
and shepherds, and birds and flowers, he drew his sweetest lessons 
of instruction. In this identical land, amid the same scenes, has 

_ the author of this work earnestly cultivated communion and inti- 
mate correspondence with this divine Teacher, and with the inter- 
nal and external life of the Bock of God; and what he has found 
and felt, he has tried to trace upon the silent page for other eyes 
to see, and other hearts to enjoy.” 

“The land where the Word-made-flesh dwelt with man is, and 
must ever be, an integral part of the Divine Revelation. Her 
testimony is essential to the chain of evidences, her aid invaluable 
in exposition. Mournful deserts, and mouldering ruins rebuke the 
pride of man, and vindicate the truth of God; and yawning gulfs, 
from Tophet to the Sea of Death, in its sepulchre of bitumen and 
brimstone, warn the wicked, and prophecy of coming wrath. Even 
the trees of her forests speak parables, and rough brambles bear 
allegories ; while little sparrows sing hymns to the happy, and lilies 
give lessons to comfort the poor. The very hills and mountains, 
rocks, rivers, and fountains, are symbols and pledges of things far 
better than themselves. In a word, Palestine is one vast tablet 
whereupon God’s messages to men have been drawn, and graven 
deep in living characters by the Great Publisher of glad tidings, to 
be seen and read of all to the end of time.” 


These paragraphs reveal the author’s plan, and the 
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style and character of his work. With the Book of 
God in hand he invites us to go with him through all 
the Holy Land, even from Lebanon to the Wilderness, 
communing as we go with these holy men who wrote 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost—patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, and the Great Teacher and Pattern 
of the Christian life—conversing with joyous enthusi- 
asm on our way with the scenes and scenery which gave 
illustration to their teachings. With a broad humani- 
ty, a bland and genial spirit, a native dash of romance 
and love of adventure, which only finds an agreeable ex- 
citement in dangers and difficulties that might intimi- 
date other minds,he conducts us up to the haunt of the 
robber, the tent of the Bedawy and the humbler dwelling 
of the Fellah, makes himself one of them, conforms to 
their habits, manners aud customs, keenly observant to 
catch “ their manners living as they rise.” From all 
these, their social and domestic life, their daily pursuits 
and pleasures, from men and things of every kind, from 
seed time and harvest, summer heat and wintry storms, 
from mountain, hill and valley, over earth and sea in 
that strange land, he gathers up associations and illus- 
trations innumerable to elucidate the word of God. 

It is therefore a commentary upon the Scriptures, not in 
learned lore of books, but in an intense and living 
sympathy with all the peculiar scenes of nature in that 
good land. They become a part of himself as they 
were of those who wrote the wondrous book. Men and 
manners, rites, ceremonies, and social habits, changeless 
there as the heavens above, reveal to his observant 
eye and familiar sense the mental habits of ancient wri- 
ters and bring out the meaning of their dark sayings in 
the freshness, force, and beauty, of an original per- 
ception. Put thus into spiritual communication with 
these holy men, and with the influences under which 
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they wrote, we catch ourselves their spirit. and thor- 
oughly orientalized, see and feel the appropriateness, 
the force and beauty of what before was unintelligible, 
while conversant only with occidental scenery and asso- 
ciations. Far as the east is from the west, so far do the 
mental, moral and social habits of men of the East differ 
from those ofthe West; and so far did those men ofold who 
gave us the Bible differ from us in all that gave char- 
acters to their style, their forms of expression, and 
habits of thought. Our author being thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the language, manners, and customs, the 
scenery, the society and associations of the East, leads 
us back to read with him the Bible ; with him, to read 
under eastern skies, surrounded by oriental scenery ; on 
the house-top and hill-top; at the gate of the city and 
door of the tent ; on the sea-side, or wherever its words 
were uttered. 

Time would fail us to adduce specific illustrations 
We might cite the whole work, and commit the reader 
to the perusal of every page, in evidence of the truth of 
these representations. Let one example of these palpa- 
ble illustrations of Scripture, from the scenery and 
scenes of the East, suffice, derived from the habits of the 
locust: 

Here, on the side of this mountain I had my first introduction 
some twenty years ago, to the far-famed locusts of the East. No- 
ticing something peculiar on the hill-side, I rode up to examine it, 
when to my amazement, the whole surface became agitated, and 
began to roll down the declivity. My horse was so terrified that I 
was obliged to dismount. The locusts were very young, not yet 
able even to jump ; they had the shape, however, of minute grass- 
hoppers. Their numbers seemed infinite, and in their haste to get 
out of my way they literally rolled over and over, like semi-fluid 
mortar an inch or two in thickness. Many years after this, I be- 


came better acquainted with these extraordinary creatures in 
Abeih on Lebanon. 


Early in the spring of 1845, these insects appeared in considera- 
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ble numbers along the sea-coast, and on the lower spurs of the 
mountains. Theydid no great injury at the time, and having laid 
their eggs immediately disappeared. The people, familiar with 
their habits, looked with anxiety to the time when the eggs would 
be hatched, nor were their fears groundless or exaggerated. For 
several days previous to the first of June, we had heard that mil- 
lions of young locusts were on their march up the valley toward 
our village, and at length I was told that they had reached the 
lower part of it. Summoning all the people I could collect we 
went to meet and attack them, hoping to stop their propress alto- 
gether, or at least to turn aside their line of march. Never shall I 
lose the impression produced by the first view of them. I had 
often passed through clouds of flying locusts, and they always 
struck my imagination with a sort of vague terror: but these we 
now confronted were without wings, and about the size of full 
grown grasshoppers, which they closely resembled in appearance 
and behaviour. But their number was astounding; the whole 
face of the mountain was black with them. On they came like a 
living deluge. We dug trenches, and kindled fires, and beat, and 
burned to death, heaps upon heaps, but the effort was utterly use- 
less. Wave after wave rolled up the mountain side, and poured 
over rocks, walls, ditches, and hedges, those behind covering up and 
bridging over the masses already killed. After a long and fatigue- 
ing contest, T descended the mountain to examine the depth of the 
column but I could not see to the end of it. Wearied with my 
hard walk over this living deluge, I returned and gave over the 
vain effort to stop its progress. 

In every stage of their existence these locusts give a most im- 
pressive view of the power of God to punish a wicked world. 
Look at the pioneers of the host, those flying squadrons that ap- 
pear in early spring. Watch the furious impulse for the propaga- 
tion of their devouring progeny. No power of man can interrupt 
it ; millions upon millions, with most fatal industry, deposit their 
innumerable eggs in the field, the plain, and the desert. This done, 
they vanish like morning mist. But in six or eight weeks the 
very dust seems to waken into life, and moulded into maggots, be- 
gins to creep. Soon this animated earth becomes minute grass- 
hoppers, and creeping and jumping all in the same general direction, 
they begin their destructive march. After a few days their voracious 
appetite falls; they become sluggish and fast, like the silk worms, 
for ashort time. Like the silk worms, too, they repeat this fasting 
four times before they have completed their transmutations and 
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are accommodated with wings. Ido not remember to have seen 
this fact in their history noticed by any naturalist. In their march 
they devour every green thing, and with wonderful expedition. A 
large vine yard and garden adjoining mine was green as a meadow 
in the morning, but long before night it was naked and bare as a 
newly plowed field, or dusty road. The noise made in marching 
and foraging was like that of a heavy shower on a distant forest. 

In view of the utter destruction which they effect, the prophet 
exclaims, ‘Alas for the day! for the day of the Lord is at hand, and 
as a destruction from the Almighty shall it come. Is not the meat 
cut off before our eyes.”* This is most emphatically true. I saw 
under mine own eye not only a large vineyard loaded with young 
grapes, but whole fields of corn disappear as if by magic, and the 
hope of the husbandman vanish like smoke. 

Again, “How do the beasts groan ! the herds of caltle are per- 
plexed because they have no pasture; yea, the flocks of sheep are 
made desolate.”{ This is poetic, but true. A field over which this 
flood of desolation has rolled shows not a blade for even a goat to 
nip. “The land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness; yea, and nothing shall escape them. 
Before their face the people shall be much pained ;” how emphati- 
cally true ! “ali faces gather blackness. They shall run like mighty - 
men ; they shall climb the wall like men of war, and they shall 
march every one on his way, and they shall not break their ranks.”’} 
When the head of the mighty column came in contact with the 
palace ofthe Emeer Asaad in Abeih, they did not take the trouble 
to wheel round the corners, but climbed the wall like men of war, 
and marched over the top of it; so, when they reached the honse 
of Dr. Van Dyck, in spite of all his efforts to prevent it, a living 
stream rolled right over the roof. ‘They shall run to and fro in the 
city ; they shall run upon the wall; they shall climb up upon the 
houses, they shall enter in at the windows like a thief.”§ Every 
touch in the picture is true to the life. 


Dr. Thomson does not enter minutely into learned 
discussions, but ocoasionally brings out striking illustra- 
tions of the topography of the Bible. The battle of Barak, 
for example, he locates on the southern margin of the plain 





*Joel ii., 3, 6, 7. {Joel ii., 9. 
+Joel i., 15, 16. §Joel i. 18. 
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of Esdraelon at the base of the range of Mount Carmel, 
below Taanach and Megiddo. THarosheth of the Gen- 
tiles, he finds “ about eight miles from Megiddo, at the 
entrance of the pass to Esdraelon from the plain of 
Acre.” Harosheth occupied an enormous double mound 
“just below the point where the Kishon in one of its 
turns, beats against the rocky base of Carmel, leaving 
no room even for a foot-path.” This stronghold of Sis- 
era would effectually command ‘the pass up the vale of 
Kishon into Esdraelon. Sisera and his hosts were en- 
camped on the plain of the battle field. Barak with Deb- 
orah and the ten thousand of Napthali had pitched in 
the evening before on Mount Tabor. 


On the morning of that eventful day, probably long before it 
was light, Deborah set the little army in motion with energetic 
command and animating promise : ‘Up, for this is the day in which 
the Lord has delivered Sisera into thine hand. Is not the Lord 
gone out before thee ?”* Rapidly they descend the mountain, 
cross over by Nain into the valley of Jezreel, then incline to the 
left to avoid the low and marshy ground, and by the first faint 
light of the morning they are upon the sleeping host of the Ca- 
naanites. This assault, wholly unexpected, threw them into in- 
stant and irrecoverable confusion. But half awake,’the whole ar- 
my fled in dismay down the plain, hotly pursued by the victorious 
Barak. No time was allowed to recover from their panic. God 
also fought against them: “The earth trembled, the heavens 
dropped, the clouds also dropped water.” Josephus adds that a 
storm from the east beat furiously into the faces of the Canaanites, 
but only on the backs of the Jews. The storm is required by both 
the narrative of the action and the song of the victory. It was to 
this I suppose that Deborah alluded, “ Is not the Lord gone out 
before thee ?” and this it certainly was which swelled the Kishon, 
so that it swept away and drowned the flying host, for it never 
could do that except during a great rain. The army of Sisera nat- 
urally sought to regain the strongly fortified Harosheth of the 
Gentiles, from which they had marched up to their camping-ground 
a short time before. This place is at the lower end of the narrow 





*Judg. iv., 14. 
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vale through which the Kishon passes out of the Esdraelon into 
the plain of Acre, and this was theironly practicable line of re- 
treat. The victorious enemy was behind them; on their left were 
the hills of Samaria, in the hands of their enemies; on their right 
was the swollen river and the marshes of Thora ; they had no al- 
ternative but to make for the narrow pass which led to Harosheth. 
The space, however, becomes more and more narrow until within 
the pass itis only a few rods wide. There horses, chariots, and 
men become mixed in horrible confusion, jostling and treading 
down one another; and the river, here swifter and deeper than 
above, runs zigzag from side to side of the vale, until just before it 
reaches the castle of Harosheth, it dashes sheer up against the per- 
pendicular base of Carmel. There is no longer any possibility of 
avoiding it. Rank upon rank of the flying host plunge madly in, 
those behind crushing those before, deeper and deeper in the tena- 
cious mud. “They stick fast, are overwhelmed, are swept away by 
thousands.” So God subdued on that day Jabin the King of Ca- 
naan before the children of Israel. 


Midway between the field of battle and Harosheth on 
Mount Carmel some ten miles inland, our author, in accor- 
dance with the original suggestion of Van de Velde lo- 
cates, for reasons quite satisfactory, the memorable ren- 
contre of Elijah the Tishbite with the prophets of 
Baal. The-place of this wonderful scene was not at 
the western, but at the south eastern end of Mount Car- 
mel. From this point to Jezreel, north east across the 
plain, the distance is not lessthan twelve miles, a space 
over which the prophet ran before the chariot of the 
King, as is still the custom in the East. The storm was 
already upon them, but in honor of the King whose 
idolatry Elijah had so severely rebuked, “he girded up 
his loins and ran before Ahab to the entrance of Jezreel.” 
The hand of the Lord was upon him to sustain him in 
this act of loyalty to his sovereign. 

Against the decision of Dr. Robinson our author lo- 
cates Capernaum again at Tell Hum. Chorazin he iden- 
tifies with a mound of ruins north of Tell Hum, bear- 
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ing still the name of Khorasy. Instead of two Beth- 
saidas, one on each side of the Jordan at the head of the 
lake, Dr. Thomson admits but one town of this name. 
This he locates at the entrance of the Jordan into the 
lake, and separated by the river into two divisions. 
Bethsaida may thus be mentioned as on this side Jor- 
dan or beyond it, according as the scenes described are 
adjacent to the one division or the other. On this sup- 
position we are relieved of the necessity of supposing 
two distinct towns, situated so near together, and bear- 
ing the same name, while the conditions of the narra- 
tive are satisfied. 

One other important correction of the usual topog- 
raphy deserves a distinct notice. It has been customa- 
ry to locate the healing of the demoniacs of the Gada- 
renes at Gadara, some nine miles south of the extreme 
shore of the lake, beyond the river Jermuk, which des- 
cends from the hills of Bashan, a swift, brawling stream, 
and unites with the Jordan below its outlet from the 
lake. ‘The name of this locality in the various read- 
ings is Gadara, Gergesa, Gerasa. In full view of Caper- 
naum over against the coast of Magdala, on the margin 
of the eastern shore of the lake, he finds a prostrate 
town, named Chersa, or Gersa, which the inhabitants 
identify with Gadara. The walls “can be traced all 
around, and there seem to have been considerable sub- 
urbs.” Here we have a position that fulfils every re- 
quirement of the narratives. “It is within a few rods 
of the shore, and an immense mountain rises directly 
above it, in which are ancient tombs out of which the 
two men possessed of the devils may have issued to meet 
Jesus. The lake is so near the base of the mountain 
that the swine, rushing madly down it, could not stop 
but would be hurried on into the water and drowned.” 
On the contrary, Gadara is remote from the lake, nor 
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is there any evidence that its territory ever extended up 
to the shore, neither is there any mountain overhanging 
it in the direction of the line of travel from Gadara. 
The swine, to reach the sea from it “must have run 
down the mountain for an hour and a half, forded the 
deep Jermuk, quite as formidable as the Jordan itself, 
ascended its northern bank, and raced across a level plain 
several miles before they could reach the nearest mar- 
gin of the lake, a feat which no herd of swine would be 
likely to achieve even though they were ‘possessed.’ ” 
From Dr. Thomson we have an interesting account of 
the conclusion of lady Hester Stanhope’s wild career 
on the mountains of Lebanon. Gifted with extraordi- 
nary qualities both of mind and of person, moving in 
the highest circles of talent and influence in the aris- 
tocracy of England, and familiar with the courts and 
cabinets of Europe, she suddenly banished herself to a 
lonely lodge in the mountains above the ancient Zidon. 
Here she gathered about her the luxuries of wealth, re- 
finement and taste, as far as they could be gathered in 
these barren heights; and, free as a bird of the mountain, 
fearless as a lion in his lair, she swept over mountain 
and desert amid the haunts of savage beasts and more 
savage men. Her rank and fortune, her wit and beauty, 
her energy and courage, soon established her in almost 
imperial power. The Arabs, to the number of many 
thousands, proclaimed her queen of Palmyra; and, for a 
time she lived and ruled in this style of oriental splendor 
and power, the admiration of the East, the astonish- 
ment of Europe. ‘Then, as her star declined, she with- 
drew to her castle and passed her life in the deepest 
seclusion, without receiving any books or papers or letters 
from Europe, declining all communication with travellers 
andeven the society of her household, scarcely seeing more 
than one or two strangers in a year, and never admitting 
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any human being to her table. Disgusted alike with 
the religion of Europe,and the East, she appears to 
have created a kind of deism of her own, original, 
peculiar, as was every thing else belonging to her extra- 
ordinary character. The conclusion of her strange life 
is sketched by Dr. Thomson: 


The British Consul at Beirut requested me to perform the religi- 
ous services at the funeral of Lady Hester. It was an intensely 
hot Sabbath in June, 1839. We started on our melancholy errand 
at one o’clock, and reached this place about midnight. After a 
brief examination the consul decided that the funeral must take 
place immediately. This vault in the garden was hastily opened, 
and the bones of General L , or his son, I forget which—a 
Frenchman who died here, and was buried in the vault, by her 
ladyship—were taken out and placed at the head. The body, in a 
plain deal box, was carried by her servants to the grave, followed 
by a mixed company with torches and lanterns, to enable them to 
tread their way through the winding alleys of the garden. I took 
a wrong path, and wandered some time in the mazes of those laby- 
rinths. When at length I entered the arbor, the first thing I saw 
was the bones of the general, in a ghastly heap with the head on 
top, having a lighted taper stuck in either eye-socket—a hideous, 
grinning spectacle. It was difficult to proceed with the service un- 
der circumstances so novel and bewildering. ‘The consul subse- 
quently remarked that there were some curious coincidences be- 
tween this and the burial of Sir John Moore, her ladyship’s early 
love. In silence, on the lone mountain at midnight, “ our lanterns 
dimly burning,” with the flag of her country over her, “she lay 
like a warrior taking his rest,” and we left her “alone in her glory.” 
There was but one of hernation present, and his name was Moore. 

The people of June, that village across the Wady, made large 
profits from the liberality and extravagance of Lady Hester. Her 
garden of several acres was walled round like a fort ; and crowning 
the top cf this conical hill, with deep wadies on all sides, the ap- 
pearance from a distance was quite imposing. But the site was 
badly chosen. The hill has no relative elevation above others ; 
the prospect is not inviting; the water is distant, far below, and 
had to be carried up onmules. She however had the English taste 
for beautiful grounds, and spared neither time, labor nor expense 
to convert this barren hill into a wilderness of shady avenues, and 
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a paradiso of sweet flowers; and she succeeded. I have rarely 
seen a more beautiful place. ; 

The morning after the funeral, the consul and I went round the 
premises, and examined thirty-five rooms which had been scaled 
up by the vice-consul of Sidon to prevent robbery. They were 
full of trash. One had forty or fifty oil-jars of French manufacture, 
old, empty, and dusty. Another was crammed with Arab saddles, 
moth-eaten, tattered and torn. They had belonged to her mounted 
guard. Superannuated pipe-stems without bowls filled one room. 
Two more were devoted to tnedicines, and another to books and 
papers, mostly in boxes and ancient chests. Nothing of much 
value was found anywhere, and the seals were replaced to await 
Jegal action. The crowd of servants and greedy retainers had ap- 
propriated to themselves her most valuable effects. One of the 
wealthy citizens of Sidon is said to have obtained his money in this 
way. She told Mrs. T , that once when she was supposed to 
be dying of plague, she could hear her servants breakiug open her 
chests, and ripping off the embossed corners of her cushions. ‘Oh 
didn’t I vow,” said she “that if I recovered I would make a scat- 
tering of them!” and she performed her vow, to the letter. But 
each succeeding set, like the flies in the fable of the fox, were as 
greedy as their predecessors ; and as she finally died of a lingering 
disease they had time enough to work their will, and nothing valu- 
able escaped theirrapacity. Whatadeath! Without a European 
attendant—without a friend, male or female—alone, on the top of 
this bleak mountain, her lamp of life grew dimmer and more dim, 
until it went quite out in hopeless, rayless night. Such was the 
end of the once gay and brilliant neice of Pitt, presiding in the 
saloons of the master-spirit of Europe, and familiar with the in- 
trigues of kings and cabinets. With Mr. Abbott and his wife she 
would sit out the longest night talking over those stiring times of 
the last century and the beginning of the present, with exhaustless 
spirit and keen delight. But nothing could tempt her back to 
England. To draw a full length portrait is aside from our purpose 
and beyond our power. She was wholly and magnificently unique. 
Now riding at the head of wild Arabs, queen of the desert, on a 
visit to Palmyra; now intriguing with mad pashas and vulgar 
emeers ; at one time treating with contempt consuls, generals, and 
nobles, bidding defiance to law, and thrashing the officers sent to 
her lodge ; at another resorting to all sorts of mean shifts to elude 
or confound her creditors ; to-day charitable and kind to the poor, 
to-morrow oppressive, selfish and tyrannical in the extreme. Such 
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was Lady Hester in her mountain home on Lebanon. [I should 
like to read the long, dark, interior life of such a being, but not to 
live it. Alas! she must have drained to the dregs many a bitter 
cup. Her sturdy spirit here fought out all alone a thousand de:- 
perate battles, and lost them all. Let those who are tempted to 
revolt against society, and war with nature, God, and man, come 
to Dahr June—-sit on the fragments of this broken tomb, amid ruins 
without beauty to charm, or age to make venerable—itself a ruin 
of yesterday, and sinking fast to hopeless oblivion. Will such an 
end pay for such a life? But enough of Lady Hester. Poor 
wandering star, struck from the bright galaxy of England’s happy 
daughters to fall and expire on the solitary summit of Lebanon! I 


drop a tear on thy lonely grave, which, living, thy proud spirit 
would have scorned. 


We view The Land and the Book as an important in- 
cidental result of the Syrian mission .Like the Resear- 
ches of Dr. Robinson, it is the embodiment of American 
missionary research, observation and linguistic skill in- 
cidentally employed to establish the topography, to 
sketch the scenery of the land of the Bible and to give 
a living portraiture of primitive, oriental life, so indis- 
pensable to a just perception of the force and beauty of 
the imagery of the Bible and the point and pertinency 
of its forms of expression, pictorial representations, para- 
bles and precepts. Every thing pertaining to this venerable 
Book is primitive, pastoral, oriental; and, rightly to 
view it, we must go back to the land of the Book and 
commune there with the writers, with nature, and with 
God. A journey to the Holy Land is accordingly the 
best commentary on the Bible. It may not be the first 
or most appropriate duty of the missionary to rove over 
the land with us as our interpreter, teacher and guide. 
But in giving us this direction and guidance, he fulfils 
one high end of his divine mission. Our own mission- 
aries have thus rendered more important service to 
biblical tourists than all the travellers and journalists 
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who in large numbers have passed over the land from 
Seawulf and Benjamin of Tudela to the present day. 


Palestine, Past and Present, by Professor Osborn, from 
the press of Messrs, Challen and Son, is executed in the 


| highest style of this enterprising house. The workis ~- j 
| illustrated by steel, chromographic and wood engravings 
| of great beauty, some of which are exquisite specimens 


tl of art, alike creditable to the skill of the artists, to the taste 
of the author and publishers, and to the American press. 
h The steel engravings of Haneefa, the Bethlehemite, and 
of Tyre, are quite unsurpassed in this country, and chal- 
lenge competition with the best efforts of foreign artists. 
The chromatic prints are well suited to illustrate birds 
and flowers to which various colors are so essential, but 
it may well be doubted whether they are any improve- 
ment in landscape sketches. The loss of the softer 
tints and delicate shadings of the perspective are not, 
in our judgment, compensated by these crude chromo- 
graphic colorings. ‘The engravings are at once, numer- 
ous, original, accurate, and truthful, illustrative of the 
scenery, the cities and architecture, the geological stra- 
ta and shells, the trees, birds, and flowers, of Pales- 
tine. 
The geography of the work is presented with peculi- 
ar care from minute original surveys, and from the latest 
and most reliable authorities, in connexion with a large 
and valuable map on which labor and expense have 
been unsparingly bestowed to make it the largest, and the 
most accurate and satisfactory that has been published in 
this country. nthe preparation of the map our au- 
thor had the advantage of important aid, particularly 
from “ Porter’s Five Years in Damascus,” and the ori- 
ginal manuscript copy of a large map, by Kiepert, of 
Berlin, not yet published. In that copy, this great 
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kartographer has, with his own, profound art and skill, 
combined the results of the highest and latest authori- 
ties in a map, four feet long, and two anda half in 
breadth.* That of Prof. Osborn is of equal dimensions ; 
and duly mounted, is a convenient wall-map for habitu- 
al reference. ‘The biblical localities which have been 
identified are distinctly presented in block letters, so as 
to indicate at a glance the wonderful progress which 
modern research has made in recovering the sacred sites, 
around which cluster the hallowed associations of the 
Holy Land and the book divine. The map of Prof. 
Osborn might be improved by the finishing touch of the 
engraver in some points; the caravan routes, across and 
through the country, are an essential part of its topog- 
raphy which should not be omitted. The lines of travel 
of Dr. Robinson, and other distinguished explorers should 
be traced in colored lines and a few omissions inserted. 
The fulness of the map is noticeable in the fact thatit con- 
tains the names of not less than two thousand five hun- 
dred localities. 

The journal of the author’s travels, occupying the 
body of the work, is of necessity the least interesting 
and instructive part of it. Journalists innumerable, 
have traversed the land in every direction, and detailed 
the incidents and adventures of their travels with every 
embellishment of fiction and of fact, inevery style of nar- 
rative, until nothing remains for one in his hasty transit 
through the land, but to follow in the path of his prede- 





*Forlaufigen Entwurf einerneuen Karte von Palaestina, vorziig- 
lich nach den Augaben americanischen Reisenden, namlich des 
Prof. E. Robinson und der Missionare, Eli Smith, Wolcott, Thom- 
son, Porter und De Forest, sovie den Wegekarten von Callien, 
Beaufort de Hautpoul, Caraman und v. Wildenbruch; construirt 
von H. Kiepert. 
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cessors and repeat in the recital of his journey what has 
been a thousand times related, in extravagant exagger- 
ation it may be, until his own severer pencillings by the 
way, more sober, more ‘truthful, more reliable, become 
for this very reason insipid to the reader whose cravings 
are to be satisfied, not by faithful sketches of nature, but 
by marvellous incidents and adventures highly wrought 
to adorn the narrative. 

The barrenness of the journal of Prof. Osborn is re- 
lieved by several valuable contributions of ancient his- 
tory and manifold illustrations of the Scriptures from 
science and natural history. These illustrations are 
richly scattered over the pages of his work, alike novel, 
original and instructive. He renews and defends the 
theory of the original flow of the river Jordan, through 
the Ghor and the Arabah into the Red Sea. The deep 
depression of the Dead Sea, is ascribed to volcanic 
agencies, of which undoubted evidences still remain. 
The Dead Sea has settled to its low level by several de- 
pressions. The indications of one of these is found in the 
offset or “break down” which Lieut. Lynch describes in 
the valley of the Jordan north of the sea, and the cor- 
responding offset of the Akrabbim or scorpion rocks on 
the south ; then again a longer depression is traced from 
the level of the Jordan above the Sea of Galilee to a 
corresponding elevation of the summit level of the Ara- 
bah, between the Dead Sea, and the eastern arm of the 
Red Sea. Even the mountains of Lebanon themselves, like 
thecoastof South America, give to the practised eye of the 
geologist, in the opinion of Prof, Osborn, unmistakable 
indications of successive elevations and depressions. In 
some of these convulsions, which disturbed the tranquility 
in which these mountains were settled for unknown ages. 
Lebanon was cleft asunder, from summit to base, and the 
river Leontes, which once was the highest stream, and, 
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largest tributary of the Jordan, was diverted from its 
placid channel along the valley of Coele-Syria, and sent 
tearing, roaring, foaming, through the frightful chasm 
of the mountain to the Mediterranean. However this may 
be, certain it is, as we have observed with wonder, in 
‘common with many travellers, that this brawling, angry 
stream seems to have accomplished the most adventu- 
rous and extraordinary feat ever achieved by such an 
agent, in turning boldly out of its natural channel, dash- 
ing madly up against the vast, rocky ramparts of the 
lofty Lebanon, and cleaving its way, for twenty miles or 
more, through the solid mountains, to the sea. What, 
but some tremendous convulsion, upheaving and rending 
the mountain, could have opened a way for the river 
through this broad and towering chain of the mountains, 
from that plain beyond, which would conductitina gentle 
and easy channel down the valley of the Jordan, to 
more distant waters? These stupendous operations, 
parts of the ways of God, mock the feeble, ephemeral 
works of man. Far back, beyond the remotest date of 
recorded time, they run indefinitely into those absorbing 
periods that rolled away while God was chronicling his 
mighty works on the eternal rocks. 

One of the most interesting characteristics of this 
book is, the skill with which the author summons the 
various branches of natural science to furnish contri- 
butions to illustrate the Scriptures; geology, mineralo- 
gy, botany, chemistry, meteorology—all are successfully 
enlisted in this service. Take the following for exam- 
ple : Moses, in enumerating the qualities of this good 
land describes it as “a land whose stones are iron and 
out of whose hills thou mayst dig brass,” and Job de- 
clares that ‘‘ brass is molten out of the stone.” Brass, 
not copper, Professor Osborn contends is the metal in 
question; but zinc, one of the compounds of brass, was 
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not known as a distinct metal, until the twelfth century, 
and yet the Roman coins of Trajan and of Hadrian are 
found on careful analysis to confain about nine per cent 
of zinc. The conclusion therefore, is that though this 
metal was not known, yet it was actually combined with 
copper, and brass was produced by the unconscious use of 
the “stony silicate of zinc, or earthy carbonate,” in the 
working of the metals. This opinion is fortified by the 
authority of Aristotle and of Pliny, “hence we may in- 
fer that Job had reference to the same process—“brass 
is molten out of thestone,” and that it is neither figurative 
nor mistranslation, but an actual fact.” 

In this connection we may mention the discovery 
made at Sidon in the autumn of 1854, of a rare deposit 
of ancient coins. In digging over the ground of a gar- 
den in the suburbs, the workmen found several copper 
_pots, which contained a large quantity of ancient gold 
coins, They concealed the discovery with the greatest 
care, but were too wild with excitement, andtoo numer- 
ous, to keep the secret. ‘The governor compelled them 
to give upa portion of the “hid treasure,” but much 
was never recovered. The coinsare allof the reignof Al- 
exander and of his father Philip, “as fresh, as if from 
the mint yesterday, being almost virgin gold, with no 
alloy but silver, and that so exceedingly small in amount 
as to be considered accidental.” It is supposed that the 
coins were about eight thousand in number, each of the 
value of about five dollars and sixty-eight cents! They 
are Greek staters,on the obverse of that described “‘is the 
helmet head of Pallas, ornamented with a serpent, the 
face very perfect and noble in contour, the ear not ex- 
posed as it isin several of the staters which I have seen. 
The reverse, a victory, with a wreath in one hand and 
standard in the other, with the monogram in front of 
the figure and under the hand holding the wreath.” 
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In an appendix are presented several items in the his- 
tory of the coins of that country, which add greatly to 
the interest of classical and biblical studies. 

This digging for hid treasures is a perfect passion of 
the Arabs. Thousands pass their lives in the catacombs 
and mummy pits of Egypt, in search of treasures, and 
multitudes in Palestine around the ancient sites are 
toiling day and night, in this insane search. “I have 
heard,” says Dr. Thomson, “ of diggers actually fainting 
when they have come upon a single coin. They become 
positively frantic, dig all night with desperate earnest- 
ness, and continue to work until utterly exhausted. 
Not a few spend their last farthing in these efforts— 
carried on with the utmost secrecy, accompanied with 
charms and incantations against the jan and other spir- 
its, which are said to keep guard over hid treasures.” 
How forcible to one who has observed this absorbing 
passion in the East, are the allusions in the Bible to hid 
treasures! The bitter in soul, long fordeath and “ dig forit 
more than for hid treasures.” The wise man coun- 
sels to seek for understanding as silver, and “ search for 
her as for hid treasure ,” and our Saviour likens the 
kingdom of heaven, to “a treasure hid in a field, the 
which, when a man findeth he hideth, and for joy there- 
of goeth and selleth all that he hath and buyeth that 
field.” In the whole compass of human nature, what 
comparison can be more vivid? 

We cannot follow our author through his historical 


sketches and antiquarian researches ; neither is it neces-- 


sary. We dismiss the subject by apprizing the curious 
reader that he will gather up much that has been dili- 
gently gleaned from this field. ‘The idolatry of the an- 
cient Canaanites, the history of the Phoenician cities of 
old, the Maronites of Lebanon, and the Druses that 
strange fanatical sect of Mahommedan freemasons, who 
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took their origin from Cairo, about the tenth century, 
these are some of the topics which incidentally diversify 
the narrative of the author’s travels, and enrich the pages 
of his work. 

“The bow of Jonathan that turned not back,” the 

strength of the bow, its certain aim and deadly flight, 
and the care with which Saul and David trained their 
men in the use of the bow, lead on to curious details in 
the history of archery, as ever an indispensable branch 
of military tactics and an effective means of warfare. 
Even as late as Henry the VIII of England, the practice 
of archery was required by statute law, and the pulpit 
itself was enlisted to enforce it. Bishop Latimer in a 
sermon A. D., 1530, says: 
' “The art of shutynge hath been in terms past much 
esteemed in this realme ; it is agyft of God that he hath 
gyven us to excell all other nations withal. It hath 
been Goddes instrumente whereby he hath gyven us 
manye victories agaynste our enemyes. . . . Leta 
proclamacion go furth charging the justice of peace that 
they see such actes and statutes kept as are made for 
thys purpose.” 

The analogy, if not the identity, of David and Orpheus, 
if that musical prodigy be not himself a poetic and 
pagan myth, is another of the various things which we 
pick up by the way-side in our progress through the 
author’s book. But we forbear further details. 

The work is provided with a copious Index, the most 

‘valuable part of every book that is worthy of a perusal, 
and with a Geographical Appendix “containing thename 
of every place and nation mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments, with references to all passages of Scrip- 
ture where they occur, including the modern names of 
many, with the probable latitude and longitude of all.” 
The plate of flowers of Palestine, beautifully executed, 
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would be much more instructive and satisfactory, if ac- 
companied with a detailed description ; and the plate of 
birds of Palestine is chargeable with a similar omission, 
which we hope to see supplied in future editions. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of these Scriptural 
illustrations from natural science without adverting to 
the untimely death of one of whom the highest expec- 
tations were entertained, with reference to the natural 
history of the lands of the Bible. ‘We refer to the late 
Dr. Roth, of Stuttgard in Wiirtemberg. Prof. Carl 
Ritter of Berlin, from whom we received letters of in- 
troduction to Dr. Roth, then in Palestine, enlarged, in 
terms of the most unqualified admiration and enthu- 
siasm, upon the genius, the extraordinary attainments, 
the tireless industry, the dauntless perseverance, the de- 
vout Christian spirit of this new explorer in these neg- 
lected and almost untrodden fields of research, the 
natural science of the Holy Land; and upon the rich 
results of Dr. Roth’s expedition in illustration of the 
natural history of the Bible. In previous visits he had 
thoroughly surveyed his ground, he had studied the 
nature, character and language of the country, and now 
had gone under the patronage of his government, liber- 
ally provided with every facility for the prosecution of 
his enterprise, without limitation of time or means. He 
had explored a considerable part of Palestine, and made 
many discoveries ; he had restored the art, long lost, of 
dyeing the princely colors of the Tyrian purple. He had 
made, at the time of our acquaintance with him in Jeru- 
salem, several unsuccessful efforts to enter the inhospi- 
table regions beyond the Jordan, with the intention of 
exploring them, from the Red sea through the moun- 
tains of Edom and the whole extent of the Dead sea and 
the Jordan. He had been repeatedly waylaid, robbed, 
and beaten back; but, nothing daunted, he was quietly 
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abiding his time, waiting for the recovery of an influen- 
tial sheikh of the western desert, then under treat- 
ment at the hospital for a dangerous surgical operation, 
whose confidence he had won by Christian kindness, 
“Please God I recover” says this wild leader of the 
ruffian hordes of the desert, “please God I recover, 
you shall yet traverse securely with me these mountains 
and deserts.” 

How far the intent of this strange companionship 
had been carried out we are not informed. It appears 
from a brief letter from Jerusalem, that Dr. Roth had 
succeeded in finding an entrance to the country east- 
ward and below the Dead Sea. He had tarried long at 
Kerak and explored the mountains of Moab. Then 
again he had gone on an expedition into the country of 
Bashan east of the Sea of Gallilee, but whether he had 
traversed the whole country of Moab, Ammon and Gilead 
beyond the valley of the Jordan, does not appear. On 
his return in exploring the region of the lake Huleh 
and the sources of the Jordan, he was seized with a vio- 
lent inflammatory fever, and in the family of the Rev. J. 


_ Wortabet, a native missionary of the American Board 


at Hasbeia, died June 26th, 1858, “ resting in an assur- 


_ ed hope of acceptance through the merits of his Lord 


and Saviour.” In the American church-yard adjacent 
to the missionary chapel, at the base of Hermon whose 
grandeur held and charmed his eye so often in weari- 
ness and in solitude, and whose serene and tranquil 
beauties he loved so well, he rests from his labors, 
while yet he had but just begun his high career of 
usefulness and of honor. Why in the inscrutable provi- 
dence of God, has learning, talent, piety and youthful 
promise on earth so short a date? Why are heaven’s 
highest gifts, and earth’s choicest blessings, lost so soon 
jn the remorseless grave ? 
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On Jordan’s weeping willow trees 

Another holy harp is hung: 
It murmurs in as soft a breeze 

As e’er from Gilead’s balm was flung, 
When Judah’s tears, in Babel’s stream 
Dropped, and when “ Zion was their theme.” 

But the loss so deeply lamented does but enhance the 
more, the object so much desired. In all the region of 
natural science there is not a field so rich in resources 
and so unexplored as that in which the deceased has 
fallen. Scientific expeditions have been sent out to the 
ends of the earth; millions have been expended in the 
forlorn hope of exploring the frozen regions of the 
north, but that good land where God has wrought for 
us the wonders of redeeming grace, remains unexplored, 
neglected by every Christian nation. The geology of 
the lands of the Bible is almost wholly unknown: and 
yet the original formations of the desert, primitive, 
secondary and volcanic, thrown up in wild confusion, 
lifting high its arid plains—their veins of mineral wealth 
wrought by the Egyptian thousands of years ago—the 
myriads of fossil and organic remains in Hermon and 
Lebanon ; the extraordinary trap-fields of Bashan ; and 
above all, that wonderful geological crevasse from Leba- 
non to the Indian Ocean with the deep volcanic chasm 
of the Jordan and the Dead sea, with their salt moun- 
tains, their hot springs and pits of bitumen, offer a rich 
and rare field for the research of the geologist. Why 
has Agassiz never explored these seas, particularly the 
eastern arm of the Red sea? From day to day he may 
travel on vast embankments of shells of every size and 
color and form of beauty and brilliancy that might adorn 
the cabinet of the conchologist. Thousands of curious 
hermit-crabs prowl about and overrun the shores. They 
have come out from their hiding places and appropriated 
to themselves these possessions of the original occupants 
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with an air of defiance as cool, as lordly and provoking 
as that of the Arab himself in his robberies—villainous 
little Ishmaelites themselves that rob and plunder by pro- 
fession, in the spirit of the lords of the land. The 
waters swarm with teeming multitudes of fishes of strange 
forms and colors and every size, which might fill new 
alcoves in the cabinet of Agassiz and add other volumes 
of rare interest to his scientific contributions. The bota- 
nist may pass in a day from plains parched with the heat 
and overspread with the plants of the torrid zone to the re- 
gion of perpetual snow and ice, and gather thence un- 
known and unnumbered productions, the growth of every 
clime. When will some one rise up to the duty of restor- 
ing to us the long lost treatise of the great naturalist who 
many ages since “spake of trees from the cedar that is 
in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out 
of the wall,” who “spake also of beasts and of fowl, 
and of creeping things, and of fishes?” Let the follow- 
ing description of a single plain, not ten miles square, 
suffice to show how much remains to be done in every 
department of the natural history of Palestine: 


There lies the Huleh, like a vast carpet with patterns of every 
shade, and shape, and size, thrown down in Nature’s most bewitch- 
ing negligence, and laced all over with countless streams of liquid 
light. Those laughing brooks of the Huleh, in straight lines drawn 
and parallel, or retreating behind clumps of nodding shrubbery, in 
graceful curves to tie up love-knots in sport ; here weaving silver 
tissue into cunning complications, there expanding into full-faced 
mirrors, The Arab tent is there, and the war-horse, with his wild 
rider. The plain is clothed with flocks, and herds of black buffalo 
bathe in the pools. The lake is alive with fowls, the trees with 
birds, and the air with bees. From the utter desertion of this 
region, it has become the favorite resort of water fowl, and they 
have it all to themselves. No boat is ever seen on the tranquil 
bosom of the Huleh, no hunter disturbs them here. 

This very impenetrability makes it the favorite retreat of crows 
and rooks; there they build and thither they return at night from 
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their rambles over the country, ascending in circles until almost lost 
n the blue depths of the sky ; then sail in a straight line for this 
marsh, chattering to each other all the way. 

This Huleh—plain, marsh, lake, and surrounding mountains—is 
the finest hunting ground in Syria, and mainly so because it is very 
rarely visited. Panthers and leopards, bears and wolves, jackals, 
hyenas and foxes, and many other animals are found, great and 
small, while it is the very paradise of the wild boar and fleet 
gazelle. As to water-fowl, it is scarcely an exaggeration to affirm 
that the lower end of the lake is absolutely covered with them in 
the winter and spring. Here only have I seen the pelican of the 
wilderness, as David calls it.* I once had one of them shot just 
below this place, and as it was merely wounded in the wing, I had 
a good opportunity to study its character. It was certainly the 
most sombre, austere bird I ever saw. It gave one the blues 
merely to look at it. David could find no more expressive type of 
solitude and melancholy by which to illustrate his own sad state. 


Where in all the earth is another region so limited 
in extent, so rich in every department of Natural His- 
tory, and yet unknown and neglected? ‘Who will rise 
up and enter into the labors of him who has fallen while 
yet just entering on these charming fields so enriched 
with the productions of nature, so endeared by the 
story of redeeming grace, and traversed often by patri- 
archs and prophets, and hallowed by the foot-prints of 
the Redeemer of men ? 
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ARTICLE V. 


DO WE NEED A NEW DOCTRINAL AGITATION IN 
OUR CHURCH ? 


Tue glory and strength of the American people is 
their passion for unity, notwithstanding all diversity of 
opinion ; the sorrow and weakness of Presbyterians is 
their tendency to division, notwithstanding their sub- 
stantial agreement in all essential points of divine truth. 
We hold him to be the friend of our Church who labors 
for its comprehensive unity; we hold him to be its ene- 
my, who, stickling for small points, and setting up schools 
and parties, becomes the occasion for alienation and bit- 
terness, and finally for new schism and subdivision. 

There are reasons at the present moment for looking 
at this subject, and endeavoring to profit by the his- 
tory of the past. We do not propose to be minute in 
this discussion, but we will ask the reader to follow us 
in a rapid sketch of the Reformed Church, that we may 
ascertain how it is that we have failed in that grand 
requisite of a Church, Catholic unity. We shall then 
be prepared to characterize the conduct of any one who 
attempts to exercerbate our prejudices, to rekindle ex- 
tinct fires, and to drive Presbyterians anewinto their one 
unfortunate fault. | 

At the very Reformation itself this tendency appear- 
ed among Protestants, and this wilfulness and obstina- 
cy prevented one united and glorious Church. The 
most painful of all spectacles for three hundred years is 





* Psalms cii, 6. 
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the sacramental conference between Luther and Zuin- 
gle, and as a most instructive thing in itself, and as fur- 
ishing the key-note to the whole subject, let us see how 
Calvin’s doctrine, tinderstood by both, would have pre- 
vented that division into Lutherans and Reformed. 

Luther’s doctrine was called consubstantiation. He 
held that the very Christ was present in, with and 
under, the elements in the Sacrament. Zuingle held that 
the main purpose of the ordinance was commemoration 
of the death of Christ. The Church is full of Luthers 
and Zuingles now, who differ precisely as they did on this 
subject, and the controversy is all aliveamong us. But 
we fearlessly maintain, that Calvin’s doctrine contains 
what Luther meant, and what Zuingle meant ; and that, 
if these two great popular champions had listened to 
“the theologian,” there would have been no schism. 

Luther wished to guard the glorious doctrine of the real 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper; Zuingle wished 
to avoid the carnal view of a saving efficacy in a mere 
ceremony. Luther held, that unless Christ were in the 
ordinance, and unless the believer fed on him, it were all 
nothing—which was true; Zuingleheld, that while we 
loved Christ, and held comnunion with him and with 
the brethren, the ordinance was simple and not myste- 
rious. Yet Luther wrote doggedly with chalk, on the 
table, ‘This is my body,” and would listen to nothing else. 
Zuingle insisted that transubstantiation contained the 
very essence of the Roman cockatrice’s egg, and so they 
separated ; and in separating, rent the church of the Re- 
formation into two great fragments, the sign and begin- 
ning of a score of smaller fractions into which it has ever 
been subdividing. 

Now, Calvin held to the real presence as firmly as Lu- 
ther, and the Westminster Confession contains the 
Opinions of both Luther and Zuingle:—“The Lord’s 
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Supper is a sacrament of the New Testament, wherein, 
by giving and receiving bread and wine, according to 
the appointment of Jesus Christ, his death is showed 
forth ; and they that worthily commttnicate, feed upon 
his body and blood, to their spiritual nourishment and 
growth in grace; have their union and communion with 
him confirmed; testify and renew their thankfulness 
and engagement to God, and their mutual love and fel- 
lowship each with the other, as members of the same mys- 
tical body.” Yet, the same symbol sets forth that “the 
body and blood of Christ are not corporally and car- 
nally present in the Lord’s Supper, and yet are spiritu- 
ally present to the faith of the receiver, no less truly and 
really than the elements themselves are to their outward 
senses.” Calvin taught that the ordinance was not mys- 
terious, but that itrepresentedamystery—even the union 
between Christ and the believer, and the communion of 
saints. He distinguished, which neither Luther nor 
Zuingle did, and his doctrine was a grand and truthful 
platform, upon which both the fiery, popular Reformers 
might have stood in harmony. 

No one will accase this review of being insensible 
to the value of the Church of Scotland, and yet we are 
bound to say that the characteristic and dangerous 
fault of Presbyterians was there cherished and per- 
petuated. All men capable of estimating and appre- 
ciating anything must admire Knox. In him were 
united that fearless courage which prompted the noble 
eulogy of the Regent Murray, and that love of learning 
which begged for the endowments of the extinct monas- 
teries, to establish schools and universities—a “devout 
imagination” as the same Regent called it, which would 
have carried the power of Scotland wherever man 
breathes. In him were combined the modesty which 
required urgency to bring him at all before the public, 
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the fiery eloquence which moved men everywhere, and 
the statesmanship which snatched Church and State 
from the papal grasp. Nor was there wanting a touch 
of human tenderness which softens his otherwise too 
rugged character. Yet, after all, the type of his religion 
which has ever pervaded Scotland is too wilful, too 
obstinate, too hair-splitting, too schismatic. Its spirit 
is seen in the divisions of the Seceders and the Cove- 
nanters, and even in that of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. Let us glance at these in their order. 

We yield to no one in admiration of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. We often say that men do not 
understand its scope and therefore its sublimity. Its 
prime idea is that God is ruler and governor among the 
nations. It holds that by and under Him all poten- 
tates hold their power. If this power be abused in 
Church or State, all true men must stand up against it 
at whatever hazard or sacrifice. ‘They must peril their 
property ; they must not count life dear, when the truth 
is in danger. And so the whole nation, including sub- 
sequently the English people, formed a League with 
each other and a Covenant with God: to resist civil and 
religious tyranny, and to stand together to every extre- 
mity in defence of divine truth. To this Covenant the 
nobles, clergy and people all set their hands. 

But when the liberties of the people were established 
and the Church of Scotland was settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all reasonable Presbyterians, this unhappy ten- 
dency to extremes manifested itself. The Cameronians 
assisted in elevating the Prince of Orange to the throne, 
but dissatisfied because they could not obtain every jot 
and tittle of Presbyterianism as set forth in the Solemn 
League and Covenant, they made an unhappy schism in 
the Church. They contended against the union of 
England and Scotland and perpetuated their schism in 

2Q 
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a Synod with five Presbyteries. Not satisfied with this, 
they again perpetuated this schism in America, calling 
themselves the Reformed Presbyterian Church, and con- 
tinuing to maintain an existence separate from the Ge- _ 
neral Assembly. Nor was this all. When the more 
liberal portion of the Covenanters in America proposed 


_to give up their more absurd peculiarities, such as the re- 


fusal to acknowledge an uncovenanted government by 
voting or serving on juries, the more rigid refused, and 
this, strange to say, led to another schism and subdivi- 
sion so that a Church of 106 ministers must needs split 
up into two Churches of 53 ministers each. A morbid 
conscience, an unyielding obstinacy, a mistaken judg- 
ment never illustrated themselves more painfully. But 
the saddest view of the case is, that this was an extreme 
illustration of a family characteristic in Presbyteranism. 

The history of the Seceders is still more mournful, if 
possible. In 1732, Ebenezer Erskine, and three other 
ministers, protested against the action of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, in relation to the 
settlement of pastors, The quarrel went on until the 
Assembly dissolved their pastoral relation, and de- 
clared them “no longer ministers of this Church.” It 
is painful to record that this was only accomplished by 
the casting vote of the Moderator. In 1734, the As- 
sembly authorized the Synod to which the ministers be- 
longed, to receive them again, but with the proviso, that 
the Synod must not decide anything as to the propriety of 
the Assembly’s proceedings, Regarding this as an act of 
grace and not of justice the seceding ministers refused 
to return, and the schism was made permanent. 

But this is only the beginning. The burgess oath in 
some of the royal boroughs required an assent “to the 
true religion presently professed within this realm and 
authorized by the laws thereof,” “renouncing Papis- 
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try.” We shame to say that these Presbyterians split 
again upon this into Burghers, and Antiburghers, and 
that the Antiburghers went so far as to excommunicate 
the Burghers. This rupture took place in 1747. This 
sub-schism was, strange to say, continued in America 
where the burgher oath did not exist. 

The majority, we believe a very large majority of the 
Seceders, however, in America united together and 
formed the Associate Presbyterian Synod. An attempt 
was then made, with partial success, to combine them 
with the Covenanters. The result of this was the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church. But a portion of the old Asso- 
ciate body, true to the spirit which is our bane, refused 
to fall in with this union and claimed to be the Presby- 
terians par excellence. 

When our Synod of New York and Philadelphia, in 
1785, were about to form the General Assembly by a 
division of the body into four Synods, they endeavored 
in a noble and comprehensive spirit, to réunite in 
America all branches of the original Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church. They appointed committees of confer- 
ence, with the Associate Reformed, and Dutch Reform- 
ed Churches. There was no reason whatever, for per- 
petuating national and old-world quarrels or divisions. 
It was a noble opportunity for making one grand 
American Presbyterian body, and our Church were fully 
ripe for it. But the dreadful tendency, like the ban 
which rested on the house of Atreus, was too strong 
for charity and nobleness. The Scottish and Dutch 
churches refused to accept the olive branch and still 
continued their most meaningless, unseemly and unne- 
cessary schisms. 

The late Dr. J. M. Mason again attempted in 1822, to 
unite the Associate Reformed Synod with our Church. 
The effort was badly managed. A portion of the body 
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came into the Union, but about an equal ice re- 
mained separate. 

Quite recently, another attempt has been made to 
fuse together the Associate and the Associate Reformed 
Churches. It has been mainly successful, but a very 
small remnant still retain the ancient virus and hold 
out as purest of the pure. Meanwhile the Covenanters, 
instead of looking with favor upon this plan of fusing 
Scotchmen together, remain, in both their little divi- 
sions, separate from every one else. 

Americans who have spent some time in Scotland 
and who have carefully and dispassionately examined 
the question as between the Established and Free 
Churches, while rendering all honor to the courage and 
conscience of the Free Church, are yet much inclined 
to the opinion that the schism was unnecessary. They 
think that the great family faults of Presbyterianism 
were too prominent, and that if obstinacy and impa- 
tience had been abjured and the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum had been held in abeyance, the Church of 
Scotland might now be one, and yet every vital princi- 
ple have been preserved. It is pretty plain now, that 
the Government did not clearly understand the prin- 
ciple involved, that the theological and ecclesiastical 
aspects under which it was presented were not very 
intelligible to the English mind, and if time had been 
given to permit the simple question in interest to 
work its way, that all would have come right in the 
end. ‘The question, stripped of extraneous matter was 
simply this, whether the Church, the spiritual autho- 
rity, should settle ministers, or whether the money pow- 
er should be able to intrude them. It should be care- 
fully observed that Dr. Chalmers and the leading men, 
were always in favor of an establishment of religion and 
that they by no means went out on the Voluntary Prin- 
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ciple. Had that been the question our estimate might 
be quite different, though even then, the alternative of 
schism is so dire that men ought to hesitate long before 
adopting it, while their condition is at all endurable. 
We mean that when the Church moves in such a case 
it should, if at all possible, move together and not 
schismatically. But it is affirmed that substantially 
what was claimed by Dr. Chalmers and his associates is 
now earnestly contended for by a large portion of the 
Established Church, that is, that the Church Courts 
should have such a veto upon the settlement of ministers 
as to exclude unworthy men who are attempted to be 
thrust upon parishes, and that the civil power should 
sustain the Church Courts in the exercise of this autho- 
rity. It is asserted therefore, that a little more pa- 
tience, wisdom and love of unity would have borne the 
Church undivided through this crisis. We would fain 
reverse the striking figure of Coleridge who says that 
usually experience, like the stern-lights of a ship, only 
illuminates the path over which we have passed. We 
would set it as the lamp of the locomotive to illuminate 
the track which lies before us. 

The intemperate spirit we deprecate has manifested 
itself three times in the history of our American Pres- 
byterian Church. It is true that we had noble exam- 
ples three several times also, of a true spirit of compro- 
mise—at the periods of the Adopting Act in 1729, at the 
Réunion in 1758, and in the Plan of Union in 1801, but 
these are to be set over against the intolerance of three 
other critical movements in our body. We mention 
these very cursorily in their chronological order. 

The division of 1741 was an act of unnecessary quar- 
rel and unwarrantable violence. One of its causes was a 
difference of opinion in regard to strictness of subscrip- 
tion to the Confession of Faith. But this question had 
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been already settled by the Adopting Act of 1729, and 
was again settled at the Réunion of 1758, by the adop- 
- tion of our present form of subscription, which is only a 
_ yéaffirmation of the principle of the Adopting Act. The 
intermediate strife and schism were therefore useless, 
except so far as they tended to settle this principle so as 
to avoid future strife. Another cause of this division 
was a difference of opinion in regard to the revival of 
which Whitefield and the New Side men were the prin- 
cipal promoters. But if the right spirit had prevailed on 
both sides in regard to this, the differences of opinion 
could have been arranged. The old side were exaspe- 
rated at the “rash judgments ” in regard to ministers and 
church members, at what they considered improper in- 
trusion into their parishes, and the excitements in con- 
nection with the revival, ‘The New Side considered the: 
Old as opposing the work of God, and standing in the 
way of the salvation of men. We, who have seen the 
same thing on a wider scale, and only clothed in a dif- 
ferent costume know that, with real piety as there was 
on both sides, the matter was in a great degree a misun- 
derstanding, and at all events, that there was nothing in 
it which should have led to a schism. Mutual forbear- 
ance would have prevented this scandal. 

It was so, too, in regard to the difference about the 
qualifications for the ministry. The Old Side insisted 
upon learning, the New Side upon piety. They were 
both right. Ministers should have both learning and 
piety. . 

There is another instructive history illustrative of the 
genius of Presbyterianism. The great revival of 1801 
brought multitudes in the Western country, into the 
kingdom of the Redeemer. Ministers were not to be had 
at all in sufficient numbers to satisfy the wants of the peo- 
ple, and in these trying circumstances the Cumberland 
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Presbytery, which was in the midst of the excitement 
of the time, proceeded to license and ordain several 
young men without the literary qualifications demanded 
in the Form of Government. The Synod of Kentucky 
took the matter up ; a Commission of that body was 
sent into the region occupied by the Cumberland Presby- 
tery, and the matter was taken to the General Assem- 
bly. The result of the whole was, that the Church 
would listen to no compromise or terms of arrangement. 
They demanded unconditional submission. They re- 
fused to consider the circumstances. They refused even 
to allow the licentiates and ministers already brought in 
to remain, even on condition that the Form of Govern- 
ment should be strictly enforced in future. The charac- 
teristic fault of Presbyterianism again appeared, and a 
body of men now numbering a General Assembly, hun- 
dreds of ministers, and seventy or eighty thousand church 
members were driven into schism. A little geniality, 
prudence, love of unity, and fear of schism, would have 
settled the whole difficulty. 

And how was it in the last great schism in our 
Church? Does any wise man, looking over the whole 
scene of excitement, believe that there was any necessity 
for this tremendous disruption? That there were strong 
elements in agitation, we all see ; that principles were 
struggling for action; that learning and talent were in 
extraordinary activity; that theological speculation was 
rife, and men’s minds full of schemes of benevolence 
—these things are patent. But compare the entire body 
with the Episcopal Church, with the Baptist, with the 
Lutheran, the Congregational, and we see tolerated 

every day greater differences of opinion in each, and the 
body still remains together. Presbyterianism is the 
victim of its own acuteness and learning. It makes a 
man an offender for a word. It creates an excitement 
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over a philosophical question, of which other Churches 
never think at all; it quarrels or divides on a metaphy- 
sical point that few else can even understand. It re- 
fines upon Christianity, and then creates a schism upon 
its own refinements. 

To show that we have not mistaken the facts in re- 
gard to the history of our Church, we will rapidly 
sketch some of the theological opinions which have, with 
more or less effect, been driven in as wedges to divide 
us at different periods. It may be proper to remark 
here, once for all, though the remark is almost super- 
fluous and only made to prevent misunderstanding, that 
we believe every word of that statement of our Form 
of Government, “that no opinion can be either more 
pernicious or absurd, than that which brings truth and 
falsehood upon a level, and represents it as of no conse- 
quence what a man’s opinions are. On the contrary, 
there is an inseparable connection between faith and 
practice, truth and duty.” 

In a word, we believe fully and ex animo, in the 
Calvinistic system. "We expect every officer in the 
Presbyterian Church to adopt it honestly. But the 
thing we object to is this, that again and again schisms 
have been perpetuated in the Presbyterian Church when 
both parties held the Calvinistic system and only 
differed ‘about points lying within it, or about philo- 
sophical explanations not affecting its substance. 

There used to be a violent dispute on the question 
whether the decrees of God were supralapsarian or sub- 
lapsarian. ‘The meaning of it was this: One division 
held that the Almighty determined, by a permissive 
decree, the fall of man itself and the plan of redemp- 
tion consequent upon it ; the others maintained that he 
looked upon man as fallen, and provided a scheme of 
redemption for him, The supralapsarian considered 
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his views as more logical, the sublapsarian shrank from 
some of the consequences which appeared to flow from 
the opposite theory and which he seemed to avoid by 
his own. But is it not obvious that the controversy is 
unnecessary? Are not both Calvinists? Are not both 
substantially orthodox? Is there any thing material in 
the controversy ? 

There was a great dispute at one time, which we 
borrowed from New England and which helped to con- 
vulse our Church, about Hopkinsianism and Emmons- 
ism. There seem to have been two points especially 
concerned in this, one relating to the sovereignty of 
God, and the other to the nature of benevolence. Dr. 
Emmons was a man of wonderful powers of abstraction, 
and of an extraordinary passion for metaphysical theo- 
logy. It is stated that he often sat literally from morn- 
ing until night closely engaged in study, scarcely 
moving from one position. The special notions which he 
interwove with the Calvinistic theology became very 
precious to him as though they were the purest essence 
of divine truth, and a certain class of minds in New 
England, Dr. Spring and others in New York, and the 
leading ministers of our Church in Tennessee were 
greatly pleased with this form of Calvinism. 

Dr. Emmons held that the sovereignty of God was 
so entire that the divine decree was the “efficient cause” 
of sinful volition itself. His opponents charged him 
therefore with holding that God was the author of sin, 
though this he, of course, denied. His opponents could 
see no logical difference between the two ideas, while 
Dr. Emmons, who had the same kind of mind as the 
supralapsarians, pushed one set of logical doctrines to 
extreme issues. Most men would say, now that the 
controversy has lost its heat, that Dr. Emmons was only 
attempting to pass into a region of thought where the 
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human mind is incompetent to go; that the reconcilia- 
tion of predestination and free will is impossible with 
our limited powers, and of course, that it is unwise to 
attempt it. 

Dr. Emmons further held that all sin consists in sel- 
fishness, and all virtue in disinterested benevolence, 
This, as is well known, he pushed so far as to hold that 
a Christian ought to be willing to be eternally lost in 
order to promote the glory of God. That this attempt 
to bring virtue under one category was too extensive a 
generalization, most theologians would now admit, but 
they would equally admit that there is a vast amount of 
practical truth in the suggestion that sin consists very 
much in selfishness, and holiness in disinterested love. 
We may regret that Dr. Emmons and his followers 
pressed their speculations too far; we may endeavor to 
bring them back more nearly to the centre of a consis- 
tent theological system, but was there ever, or is there 
now, a necessity for breaking the bonds of fellowship or 
creating a party or a schism because of such a method 
of theologizing? 

There has been a vast amount of disputing in our 
Church about Original Sin. There are three theories 
on this subject. 1. That the human race were all po- 
tentially in Adam, so that they literally sinned in him, 
were blameworthy for the first sin and are punished for it. 
2. That there is no such mysterious identity between 
Adam and his race ; that the ill-desert of one man can- 
not be transferred to another; but that the sin of Adam 
is imputed to his posterity, that is, the race are sub- 
jected to penal evils by virtue of the act of their repre- 
sentative, and to show the hatred of the law-giver against 
sin. 38. The third theory finds so much difficulty in 
these two philosophical explanations, that it prefers 
to state the transaction in a more practical way, to give 
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the facts and avoid the speculation. Hence it says that 
Adam bya divine constitution, was the head of the 
human race ; he acted not for himself only, but for man- 
kind. If he had remained holy, the race would have 
been holy. He sinned, andas a consequence of his sin 
the whole human race are corrupt. Those who state 
their opinions in this way, see no advantage. in the 
schemes of personal identity, or technical imputation, 
supposing that the matter is clearer without them. 

Now, we ask, Is not the great doctrine of original 
sin contained in all these theories, and believed by 
all these men? If so, why distract the Church with 
metaphysics? Why make a party or a schism, based on 
such philosophical abstractions? Why set honest Cal- 
vinists quarrelling with each other, when they really 
agree % 

We do not at all mean to say that these theories of 
original sin seem to us equally good, or equally to avoid 
difficulty. Wehave a decided preference for one of 
them. But we believe that they are all consistent with 
the Calvinistic system; that they should all be tolera- 
ted in the Presbyterian Church; and that in regard to 
the man who would attempt for differences such as 
these, to drive out his brethren, or make a schism or a 
party in the Church, we should say, 





habet foenum in cornu. 


The reader will please notice here how fully all the 
facts of original sin are contained in all these three 
theories. These facts are: 

1. The headship of Adam over the human race. 

2. The fall of man from his original righteousness. 

3. The totality of depravity in the human race. 

4, The universality of depravity. All the human 
race sin. 
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5, All are subject to the evil consequences of the fall. 

6. All need redemption by Christ, and can only be 
saved through his atonement. | 

Another doctrine in regard to which there has been 
multiplied controversy is that of Atonement, or Justifi- 
cation and Atonement. That the righteousness of Christ 
is the only meritorious ground of our salvation ; that 
faith is the instrument through which it becomes ours, 
and that our works have no merit whatever in the case, 
—this is the Calvinistic doctrine. The atonement does 
not give our works value for salvation, nor are we sancti- 
fied and so justified. Justification precedes holiness in 
the order of nature. 

Two controversies at least, both lying within the Cal- 
vinistic system, have sprung up on this subject. It is 
maintained very earnestly by some theologians that 
there is in the divine nature an attribute called vindica- 
tory justice; that the Almighty therefore, by virtue of 
his own perfections must punish sin, and this though 
there were but one offender in the universe. Others 
prefer to look at the puuishment of sin, as governmen- 
tal in its nature, as a propriety of public justice, in- 
tended to preserve the good order of the universe and 
prevent a recurrence of sin. ‘There are minds so con- 
stituted as to find a majestic glory in the first of these 
views, and to wonder at the jejuneness of the second 
when held alone. There are other men, who are rather 
in the habit of calling themselves practical, who see 
very little in this former view, but everything in the 
latter. It is necessary to rive the Church, because 
men’s minds are thus differently constituted ? 

The other controversy relates to the Extent of the 
Atonement. Many theologians consider it very import- 
ant to maintain that our Saviour died for the elect only. 
They consider that the doctrine of election granted, 
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that of the limited atonement logically follows, and 
they cannot understand how any Calvinist can possibly 
look at this matter in any other light than that in 
which Turretine regards it. Others are equally con- 
fident that this view of the atonement contradicts plain 
passages of the Scriptures, that it overloads the doctrine 
with some of the most serious objections men make to 
it, without any correspondent advantages, that the logic 
in question is more stringent than valid, and that it is 
doubtful how far logic is competent to decide a matter 
which is so clearly one of Revelation. 

Here, again, we do not pretend that there is no dif- 
" ference between these theories, or that any one must 
necessarily take the same view in regard to both, or 
that there are not manifest advantages in one view 
that the other has not, but the question is, whether it 
is necessary to create a schism for the one or the other 
theory. 

Regeneration is prominent among the “doctrines of 
grace.” In America, as is natural in a country so in- — 
tensely practical, this doctrine has been constantly dis- 
cussed. No one can enter heaven unregenerate. It is, 
therefore, of the last importance that we should know 
what the New Birth is. All Calvinists agree, that re- 
generation is wrought instantaneously by the Holy 
Spirit; that ordinarily He works through the truth; 
that the change is radical; that the whole character of 
the subject is changed, and changed forever. All Calvin- 
ists would, we presume, adopt the admirable language 
of our Confession: “Effectual calling is the work of. 
God’s Spirit, whereby, convincing us of our sin and 
misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of 
Christ, and renewing our wills, he doth persuade and 
enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, freely offered to us 
in the Gospel.” 
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But when we bring to this mysterious process our 
philosophical analysis, two theories are developed. The 
one maintains, very earnestly, that there is in the soul, 
distinct from its substance and its acts, that which we 
call character, bias or tendency, the set or bent of the 
soul, and that this is not directly controlled by the will, 
but must be changed by divine power, before the soul 
ean act, feel, or think aright. The other theory main- 
tains that this explanation is confused and mystical, 
and that the process is as follows: The soul is in dark- 
ness,—all sin involving intellectual darkness. The Spirit 
of God pours light upon the intellect, so that the man sees 
that he is wrong: this, under the continued operation of 
the Spirit, produces a feeling of wrong-doing, which is- 
sues, still under the influence of the Spirit, in a deter- 
mination of the will. Thus his governing purpose is 
changed, and the Spirit, by moral means, ever holds 
the entire man in that position, sanctifying him more 


_ and more. 





It may be doubted whether any one really under- 
stands the philosophy of this subject. Perhaps our Sa- 
viour meant this in his remarkable statement to Nico- 
demus: “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” If that be so, we are disputing about 
a thing which we cannot know. At all events, is there 
anything in these metaphysical hair-splittings which 
necessitates schism, parties, or ill-will in the Church? 

Another point greatly mooted in our time, has been 
Ability and Inability. It is agreed, on all hands, among 
Calvinists, that the sinner cannot obey the command- 
ments of God without the aid of the Holy Spirit given 
directly to him by special grace. But here, as in the other 
cases, there are metaphysical theories which have filled 
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the Presbyterian Church with argumentation. The one 
view declares that the unregenerate sinner has no con- 
ceivable ability to fulfil God’s commands; that he is per- 
fectly helpless, and can only cry to God for help. The 
other view can see no propriety in the commands of 
Scripture, if the sinner have no natural ability to obey. 
The inability, it is said, is one of will. He is morally 
unable, because he is averse from doing what is right. 
But he has natural power to do it. The advocates 
of this view think they see great advantages in so 
stating the doctrine. 

The truth is, that every system of scientific theology 
has some philosophic germ in it, begins always from 
some developing metaphysical point, and this, whatever 
it be, really colours and gives character to the system. 
Thus, the grand idea of Calvin’s theology was the so- 
vereignty of God; every thing bows tothat. From this 
springs the unrivalled sublimity of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem. He begins in the eternity past. In the counsels 
of the Trinity all things aredetermined. Every event, 
from eternity to eternity, is but the development of the 
divine decree. Every thing that stands in the way of 
this sublime idea must yield. Even free will is looked 
at from the side of divine majesty and power. What 
is man but an insect—an animalcule—except so far 
as he connects himself with the on-goings of Jehovah! 
Even the atonement is but the sublime plan of the Al- 
mighty for accomplishing his sovereign will and mercy. 
This method springs out of the nature of the Latin 
mind. It is a magnificent Roman conception of Impe- 
rial Law. 

Let us suppose a different order of mind. Take 
an Anglo-Saxon, full of ideas of liberty. He feels 
in every fibre of his frame that God, in making man 
in his own image, gave him free will. As Calvin, 
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at all hazards, secures in his system God’s sovereignty, 
so this theologian will see to it that man’s free will is 
not infringed. Christ died for him, for every man; he 
has natural ability to do God’s will; he cannot repent 
of another man’s sin—he ought to repent of his own. 
Men are equal in God’s sight; they should all be free, 
religiously, socially, politically. They are grievously 
depraved indeed, but they are not mere machines to 
grind hopelessly in the prison-house. They are sinners, 
in a salvable state, and are to be dealt with as such. 
They are to yield homage to God, but it is voluntary 
homage. Such is this style of theologizing. 

Another has in his mind the idea of the Covenants. 
God makes a covenant with Adam; with Abraham, 
Issac and Jacob; with the Jews; with the Church; with 
parents in the baptism of their children. Our salva- 
tion rests on a covenant made between the Father and 
the Son in eternity, and every mercy flows in the chan- 
nel of the covenant. This method runs through our 
entire Confession. That was the phase of theology in 
that day. It is somewhat archaic now, but has much 
that is interesting and valuable in it. 

Another theologian starts with the idea of Christ the 
Head of the Church; and the key note of the universe 
is the Epistle to the Ephesians. The gathering of the 
élite of the universe in one in Christ, is the object of 
the existence of the universe—that is the special me- 
thod under which God is to be glorified. Angels, sera- 
phim, cherubim, thrones, dominions, virtues, powers, the 
spirits of the just made perfect—all, all are to be ga- 
thered in one, in Christ, and the mystery of creation is 
to be solved in that sweet, glorious and magnificent so- 
ciety of heaven. For this the Church on earth is the 
preparation, and hence the Church becomes so dear to 
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him—the very word is precious—and the communion of 
saints has a meaning to him above all meanings. 

Cannot any one see how, in this way, theology will 
assume various forms, according to its germinal idea, 
and that so far from quarrelling about it, and break- 
ing into parties, cliques and schisms, we should allow 
all this as a beautiful unity in variety? 

It is just so too with our underlying systems of phi- 
losophy. A man is a Platonist, an Aristotelian, a Stoic, 
an Epicurean, in the build of his mind and the tone of 
his speculation. This gives character to his theology. 
The Reformation theology bears strong imprints of 
Stoicism,—a philosophy which entered into the entire 
life of Puritanism. Platonism appeared in the seven- 
teenth century, and has re-appeared in our times. Epi- 
cureanism has entered, more deeply than every one ob- 
serves, into some modern theologizing; while Aristote- 
lianism is, in truth, most congenial with the present 
public sentiment, on the large scale. Some men’s minds 
lean towards an ethical theology; they think more of 
truth than of life. Other men cannot conceive of any 
thing valuable except under the forms of life: their 
view is organic. 

There is not one of these methods of theologizing that 
may not be abused to evil. There is not one that should 
not be tolerated so long as the great bones of the sys- 
tem of truth are kept together. 

Presbyterianism rests on Calvinism. We have agreed 
not to go beyond that form of truth. But our compact 
equally binds us not to disturb men who keep within 
that enclosure. 

~ While we thus speak, however, we wish it under- 
stood, that we are very far from deeming theological 
error of small consequence. We shall be ready to sound 
the alarm whenever we see real danger. If we should 
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be disposed to indicate the direction from which it is 
likely to come, we should unhesitatingly point to Ger- 
many. The special danger of theologians of our time 
and country, and, we might add, of so free a body as 
our branch of the Presbyterian Church, is likely to be 
a desire to distinguish themselves as the advocates of 
something original, profound and transcendent. The 
plain and common sense methods of looking at the 
Scriptures and theology are not highly spiced enough 
for the nineteenth century. German notions which 
find portions of God’s word to be poetical myths, and 
some of the most solemn truths of Revelation, mere 
oriental costume, are far more congenial. It matters 
not that they are on the road to the positions of Strauss, 
provided only, that they are striking and original. The 
destructive school of criticism seems destined, unless the 
common sense of America resist it, to radicate itself 
here. The fruits of rationalism are already upon our 
shores in multitudes of Germans who have hurried from 
neology to semi-infidelity, and from that position into 
blank unbelief. Already they are a most dangerous 
element in our city populations. Strange, when we 
have the philosophic results of German speculation in 
Hegel and Bruno Bauer, and the practical results in 
Sunday balls and theatres, so far as the city authorities 
will permit them, that theologians should wish to begin 
where these end! 

The practical force of this entire discussion is as fol- 
lows: We desire peace within our Zion,—and peace 
founded upon rational freedom of thought. We will 
object to, and oppose all attempts at division in our 
ranks, by the exaltation of particular methods of theo- 
logizing—or the giving of undue importance to particu- 
lar philosophical speculations. There are almost always 
tendencies towards the formation of parties in any great 
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body. A principle, or a fancied principle, a leading 
pastor, professor or secretary, may be the nucleus of a 
party. Opposition, on the other hand, is made to this 
faction, and thus the peace of the Church is disturbed. 

Our Church has been for years in profound peace as 
to theological speculation. We hope that it will so re- 
main. Of course, we do not desire stagnation of mind, 
but we hope that we shall not have the cry of heresy 
raised within our borders, or have any sharp mind mag- 
nifying its own mole hill of philosophical notions into 
immense mountains of practical importance. 

There is danger in the taste of blood. Men become 
vultures in their scent of the carrion of heresy. The 
difference between them and feathered harpies is, that 
they have a terrific power of imagination which may 
taint the air when there-is no quarry within the hori- 
zon. We have written this Article to poor purpose if 
we have not shown that Presbyterians are specially sub- 
ject to this danger, and hence, of all men, they should 
most beware of any attempt to exacerbate them, with- 
out reason, against their brethren. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[We have taken pains to secure a considerable space in this Num- 
ber for our Notices. A quantity of books had accumulated on our 
table unwittingly, and we have now made an effort to clear it. We 
propose, in future, to make more of a speciality of this department, as 
we find that our readers wish us to do so. } 


IL—THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Rev. W.E. Boarpmayn. Boston: 
Henry Hoyt. Chicago: Wm. Tomlinson. 1858. Pp. 330. 

* We are, on the whole, much pleased with this book. It is timely. 

Very many Christians are pondering the question of a higher, holier 

life in the Redeemer. 

The theory of Mr. Boardman, which involves the entire teaching of 
the volume, is very simple. Every Christian, he thinks, ought to pass 
through, what he calls “‘for the sake of convenience,” two ‘ conver- 
sions:”’ the first is regeneration, the second is the introduction to the 
higher life of faith. 

The Redeemer is not only justification to us, but sanctification. 
Christ is not only the door, but the way. When we thoroughly learn 
this lesson and experience its power, that we are to be sanctified, not 
by works, or resolutions, or knowledge, or experience, but by the Sa- 
viour, just as we were converted by faith in him, then we have expe- 
rienced our “second conversion.” 

It is, Mr. Boardman thinks, the source of infinite power and comfort 
to the soul. It gives the Christian peace likea river. It gives him 
power with God and man. 

We copy one of the clearest of his explanations :— 

“The very crowning thing which completes the fulness of this faith, 
is the apprehension, not so much of the certainty of final salvation, as 
the joyful confidence of the presence of Jesus, as a present Saviour 
from sin, and a present Captain of salvation, to assist us and sustain 
us in every conflict with Satan, and in every effort to extend the king- 
dom of God in the world. Now this is the very gist of the experience 
sought to be illustrated and urged in these pages.” 

We understand Mr. Boardman to reject entirely the doctrine of 
perfect sinlessness in this life, though he thinks that many who believe 
it are only trying to find a great truth which they overleap. 
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We object, however, in the first place, to the unhappy expressions, 
“second conversion,” or “two conversions,” and then to the very great 
prominence given to this experience as a specific, marked point in 
the Christian’s spiritual history. As where the author insists upon 
it that D’Aubigné and Havelock received this peculiar “conver- 
sion”’ in the inn at Keil, and at Fort William. In the case of these 
brethren, and others whose experience the author sketches, we doubt 
whether the advanced stage of their experience was always accompanied 
with that specific enlightenment—that Christ is our sanctification. 
Other great truths connected with the life of faith, have produced pro- 
digious effect from the moment of their realization. 

We are not sure that Mr. Boardman is right in distinguishing in his 
peculiar manner between the baptism or preaching of John the Bap- 
tist, as one of repentance, and that of Christ as the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and of fire. In our Article on the Revival, our readers will 
see that we consider the latter a wonderful thing, and that the Church 
has never yet felt its meaning and efficacy as it should; but the ques- 
tion is this:—Is this baptism of fire always precisely the second “ con- 
version,” accompanied with specific views as to our Saviour as the way 
of holiness as well as pardon? 

While this book is not always clear nor always correct in its views, 
yet it deserves, and will repay, careful study. That Christians live 
far beneath their privileges, that they are not half awake, that they 
should earnestly seek a higher life than that which they are living, 
that we are poor, miserable, fruitless creatures, in comparison with what 
we ought to be, we hold to be too clear for argument, or for any 
thing but shamefacedness. And we hold it to be equally clear that 
the author has traced the path to holiness as well as peace, in child- 
like, simple, constant, unhesitating, universal trust in, and love to 
Christ. 

The old divines were full of denunciations of legality. It is signifi- 
cant in our careworn Christianity that so little is said of this. We 
fear that Christians do not understand very well “the liberty where- 
with Christ makes us free.” Many asad and anxious man would be 
happy beyond expression, if he could only understand that religion con- 
sists in loving Christ, and then doing what love prompts. 





IIL—ANNUAL REPORT of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition of the Institution for the 
year 1857, Washington, 1858. Pp. 438. 

We are indebted to the Smithsonian Institution for this copy of their 
report, which at a somewhat late period, it would seem, gives the ope- 

rations for 1857. 
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We have heretofore expressed our want of full approbation of the 
proceedings of this Institution. The bequest was for the purpose of 
‘increasing and diffusing knowledge among men.” In the “pro. 
gramme of organization,” adopted by the Regents, the following is laid 
down as the sixth principle: ‘“‘The will makes no restriction in favour - 
of any particular kind of knowledge; hence all branches are entitled 
to a share of attention.” 

But almost the entire funds are devoted to natural science, that is, 
to mathematics, natural philosophy and natural history, apparently be- 
cause the Secretary has a taste for these branches of study. The ex- 
penditures for the year were $35,000. Of this there were paid for me- 
teorology, about $2,500—that is, for examining the weather at a 
great number of points; for transportation and exchange of a great 
mass of reports of learned societies and kindred works, $2,200; for 
publishing the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, $6,200. 
Of these last, three were astronomical, one geological, one chemical, 
and only one not purely scientific, viz: Mr. Mayer’s Observations 
on Mexican History and Archeology. The institution claims, also, 
to have stimulated or induced the publication of four other works, 
with another in prospect. These are, one astronomical, one geological, 
one on natural history, another on “the organic remains known as 
Crinoidea,”’ and another, a catalogue of “‘dipterous insects.” On the 
other hand, for the cost of books for the library, in fulfilment of the law 
of Congress making an annual appropriation for that purpose, “not ex- 
ceeding $25,000,” there was paid $2,019; and for the gallery of art, 
the munificent sum of $82. 

We suppose we ought to take some > faint comfort in the fact that for 
the year upon which we formerly remarked, the expenditure for books 
was only $1000, and for the next year the estimate is $3,000. We 
intend therefore to persevere. Public opinion must make some im- 
pression. 

We confess that we feel with Mr. Choate. What a magnificent op- 
portunity to gather the grandest library on earth! Say $20,000 a year 
for the finest editions of the finest books in the world! And greatly 
this nation needs the fine arts, if ever a nation did. Might not the 
Smithsonian Institution spare even one or two thousand dollars a year, 
to offer a premium for the finest picture or statue producible, or to buy 
at least one work of art? Would not a picture by Leslie, or a marble 
by Powers, do something for “knowledge among men?” Sea-weed 
and ‘“dipterous insects” are very well in their way, and it is well 
enough for a dozen people who have a vocation for it, to be looking 
at the weather. Nor do we object to a fifty-second asteroid, though 
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the business is “a little overdone.” Nor are the “ammonia cobalt 
bases ” to be despised; but still, is al/ knowledge of the material kind? 
Are we always to work with mere matter? 

We ask Prof. Felton, who is one of the Regents, whether there is no 
“ knowledge” in the Agamemnon of Aischylus, or in Homer, or Iso- 
crates? And if there be, then can there not be found a scholar in 
England or America to make a classical “Smithsonian Contribution? ” 
We had understood, too, that even in the domain of pure science, 
there were names like Plato and Aristotle, Kant, Coleridge, Mackin- 
tosh, and Wayland. Prof. Henry must, at Princeton, at least have sat 
in the Faculty with professors of mental and moral science. 

The Smithsonian Institution is Jop-sided—the word is in Webster— 
and it is heaviest precisely on the side where weight is not needed so 
much in America. 

We only add that Prof. Henry’s view of the controversy between 
Prof. Morse and himself in relation to the telegraph, as endorsed by 
the Regents, is given at length. There are also large extracts from lec- 
tures and correspondence. 


III.—THE PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ENCY- 
CLOPADIA: being a Condensed Translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia. 
With additions from other Sources. By Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D. D. As- 
sisted by distinguished theologians of various denominations. Parts VII. and 
VIII. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1858, 1859. 


The first six numbers of this work complete the first volume, in- 
cluding 768 compact, double column pages, but so beautifully printed 
as not to be at all trying to the eyes. The publishers are right in say- 
ing, “that each successive part has not only met the expectations at 
first awakened, but has elicited higher commendations than those pre- 
viously bestowed upon the work.”” We ourselves are in the state of 
mind described. The praise, given rather hesitatingly at first, has be- 
come more and more hearty as the work has proceeded. Not that we 
approve of every sentiment in it, or suppose that every thing is handled 
precisely as it ought to be. But we heartily commend this Encyclo- 
peedia as a great work. Such a one has not hitherto existed in Eng- 
lish for scope and comprehensiveness. We intend to bind a set for 
constant reference, and do not see how any minister can get on with- 
out it. 


IV.—LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES, 
Connected with the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes StRIcKLAND, 
Author of The Lives of the Queens of England. Vol. VII. New York: Harpers. 
Philadelphia: For sale by Lippincott & Co., 1859. Pp. 470. 

The life of Mary Stuart is at length finished with this book. It 


embraces five volumes, including sixty-two chapters and 1851 pages. 
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The first volume was published by the Harpers in 1852. It has there- 
fore extended over about seven years. 

It bas evidently been a labour of love. Most patiently and care- 
fully has Miss Strickland examined everything which could possibly 
throw light upon this sad tragedy, and, for the first time, we have full 
materials for judging the case. 

“The lineage of Mary Stuart,” the authoress remarks, “through the 
posterity of her grand-daughter, Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, still 
reigns in Great Britain, Prussia, Denmark, Hanover and other Protes- 
tant States; and through that of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, the 
youngest daughter of Charles I., in Spain, Portugal, Austria, Naples, 
Sardinia, Modena, and, before the expulsion of the fleurs-de-lys, in 
France. More books have been written about Mary Stuart, than all 
the Queens in the world put together.” 

The style of this elaborate work is hardly equal to its merits. It 
ought to be, one would think, a great favourite with ladies, yet we 
fear that the number who have gone through the whole, is not large. 
Not that the style is a bad one. It is good, perspicuous English; the 
reader never mistakes the meaning of the writer. But the detail is 
very minute, and there is a want of that picturesque power of 
which Scott was so great a master; or of its substitute, clear, pellucid 
narrative. The story is told plainly,—fully told,—but the authoress 
has no talent for story-telling, while she has every qualification that 
belongs to a clear-headed, pure-minded, warm-hearted Englishwoman. 

If the reader, however, will make this abatement, almost every other 
excellence will be found in this work. There must be resolution to go 
through at the outset, not as a mere recreation, but as a means of 
improvement and instruction. In such mood, the volumes will be found 
an unfailing resource both for employment and real value. 

As a specimen of Miss Strickland’s style, we quote a part of the de- 
scription of Linlithgow, where Mary was born: 


This chamber was paved, after the French fashion, with glazed tiles of various co- 
lours. A few of these yet remain, and where exposed to catch the sunlight, appear 
like a coarse enamel; but the floor is now thickly carpeted with short velvet sod, in- 
terspersed with self-sown turf flowers. Instead of the costly tapestry hangings which 
mantled those walls at Mary’s birth, long grass, mingled with hare-bells, thistles and 
the wild white rose of Scotland, are waving from every crevice in mournful luxuriance, 
The roof and floor of the upper chamber having both fallen in, the blue vault of hea- 
ven forms its only canopy. Two deeply embayed windows open on the beautiful 
miniature lake flowing beneath the castle terraces, and command a glorious prospect 
of fair pastures and woods, with the stately abbey church of St. Michael to the left, 
the town in front, and the Highland hills in the distance, to the right. These windows 
are furnished with stone benches, facing each other, and form pleasant retreats for pri- 
vate conversation. The chimney-piece is broad and low, supported by painted stone 
pillars. 

Edward I., of England first built a castle on this site. James III. re-built one side, 
James IV, another, James V. a third, with the chapel and porch; and James VI. com- 
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pleted the quadrangle, by adding the fine new buildings to the north. The palace 
consists of four towers, between which the court, the chapel, and the rest of the apart- 
ments are situated. In the court is a fountain, richly adorned with statues and basso- 
relievo groups. 


It would, we suppose, have been too much to have expected a lady, 
and an Episcopalian, to be impartial in the estimate of Mary. The 
entire work, therefore, is constructed on the principle that the Queen of 
Scots was innocent and injured. John Knox, of course, is represented 
as a barbarous fanatic. Still, we are not aware that Miss Strickland 
suppresses any fact. Enough appears, therefore, in the narrative to 
overturn a large part of her theory. The settled judgment of mankind 
which has made Mary as frail as beautiful, and as unprincipled as ac- 
complished, and which has set Knox among the heroes of the Church, 
will hardly be altered by this work—as interesting and valuable in its 
narrative, as romantic and unsound in its reasoning. 





V.—THE HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT OF THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY, CALLED METHODISM, Considered in its different de- 
nominational forms, and its relations to British and American Protestantism. By 
Ase Stevens, LL.D. Vol. I. From the Origin of Methodism to the death of 
Whitefield. Eighth Thousand. New York: Carlton & Porter. Pp. 480. 

We are disposed, in the main, to agree with the eulogies which have 
been pronounced upon this work. It is extremely desirable that we 
should have extended and thorough histories of each denomination of 
Christians, written by themselves, with that minuteness of research 
and that enthusiasm which only belongs to any thing when done con 
amore. We had hoped, too, that this work would exhibit the breadth 
and philosophy which we desired, from his reputation, to accredit to 
Dr. Stevens. 

We regret to say, that we are, in the latter respect, disappointed. 
The narrowness which has been always characteristic of American 
Methodists, appears painfully in this book. 

Dr. Stevens remarks in the Preface: “I have attempted to write the 
history of Methodism in a liberal spirit, and to consider it, not as a sec- 
tarian, but as a general religious movement. I have endeavoured steadily 
to keep this point of view till the movement was reduced into secta- 
rian organizations.” 

Let us look a little at the fulfilment of this intention. The view 
given of Lutheranism, for instance, is most unjust : 

But though the doctrine of « Justification by Faith’? was the dogmatic germ of the 
Reformation, that great revolution took chiefly an ecclesiastical direction, and became 
more an attempt to overthrow the organic system of Popery, by the re-assertion of 
certain Apostolic doctrines, than an evangelical revival of the spiritual life of the 


Church; hence its early loss of moral power. * * * Dealing ostensibly with 
the historical pretensions of the Church, it introduced at last the «Historical Criti- 
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cism,’’ which, notwithstanding its inestimable advantages to Biblical exegesis, dege- 
nerated, under the English deistical writings that entered Germany about the epoch of 
Methodism, into Rationalism, and subverted both the spiritual life and the doctrinal 
orthodoxy of the Continental Protestant Churches, and, to a great extent, substituted 
infidelity for the displaced Popery. 


In this shallow way are thirty millions of Protestants, whose religious 
life has been comparatively but slightly affected by Methodism, dis- 
posed of, because Dr. Stevens’ notion is ‘that nearly all of modern piety 
comes directly or indirectly from Methodism. But it needs only a 
comparatively slight acquaintance even with one of the Lutheran 
churches of Pennsylvania, to see that this is an unworthy carica- 
ture. Lutheranism, while not incapable of an external impression, yet 
grows up mainly from itself; it has a life of its own; its piety, as to its 
main force, does not depend upon Methodism ; it is an almost entirely 
distinct development. ; 

But the Reformed Churches are treated still more cavalierly. 
All that they have done for the evangelical piety of the world is thus 
summed up: 


Puritanism began its work of reformation and honest rebellion. But Puritanism, 
with all its virtues, had profound and inexorable vices. * * The vigour of its Com- 
monwealth has illustrated the name of England in the history of the world; but its re- 
action under the Restoration spread over the country as great, if not greater, demorali- 
zation than had preceded it under the papal reigns. The court became a kind of a 
royal brothel, &c. 


Methodism, of course, was the only panacea when Lutheranism 
had run its course, and substituted “infidelity for Popery;”’ and Pu- 
ritanism had issued in “demoralization as great, if not greater, than 
had preceded it under the papal reigns.” 

We beg leave to ask, Where was the Church of Scotland? Where 
the Reformed Church of Holland? Where the Huguenots? Where 
the Church of Switzerland? of Geneva? the German Reformed Church? 
How muchis Presbyterianism indebted to Methodism? especially to Wes- 
leyan Methodism? The visits of Whitefield to Scotland and America 
were indeed the occasion of great good, but it was not the introduction 
of a newelement. The revivals of his time were like previous revivals 
in Scotland, and Edwards and the Tennents, in America, entered into 
them as congenial and familiar. Dr. Stevens injures his cause by this 
very poor attempt at the philosophy of history. 

When the author leaves the domain of philosophy and comes down 
to the more familiar region of biography, his work immediately assumes 
a more agreeable character. We are pleased to find John and Charles 
Wesley of gentle blood, and to see how their mother trained them for 
their work. Weare interested in the “spiritual noises” which puzzled 
Southey, Priestley, and Isaac Taylor. The explanation of the latter is 
curious. Is it /ucus a non lucendo, or does it merely put puzzlement 
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into words? ‘They appear to have been,” he says, “ neither ‘ celes- 
tial’ nor ‘infernal,’ but extra-terrestrial, intruding upon our sphere 
occasionally, as the Arabian locust is sometimes found in Hyde Park.” 
From the Charter-House School, John Wesley went to Christ Church, 
_ Oxford; Charles Wesley reached the same goal through Westminster 
School. 

The following curious incident is related : 

Garret Wesley, of Ireland, who seems not to have been related to 
the family, offered to adopt Charles Wesley. The latter declining, 
Richard Colley, afterwards Richard Colley Wesley, was adopted in his 
stead. This gentleman became Baron Mornington, and was the grand- 
father of the Marquis of Wellesley and of the Duke of Wellington. 
The Duke’s name, in the Army List of 1800, is “The Hon. Arthur 
Wesley, Lieutenant Colonel of the 33d Regiment.” “The world might 
have been different without the battle of Waterloo and the hymns of 
Charles Wesley.” 

The “ Holy Club,” at Oxford, was at first composed only of John 
and Charles Wesley, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Kirkham. They received 
the Lord’s Supper weekly, and fasted twice a week. Hervey, the au- 
thor of the Meditations, joined them in 1732, and Whitefield in 1735. 

Methodism is, in a very important sense, the child of Moravianism. 
Enough has hardly been made of this point.. Dr. Stevens frankly ac- 
knowledges the facts. John Wesley learned almost the whole of evan- 
gelical piety from the Moravians, which afterwards, indeed, he put to 
a vastly wider use than the simple-hearted Germans have ever done. 
He crossed the Atlantic with Moravians, and lodged with them in 
America, and on his return to London, he constantly consorted with 
Peter Béhler, a Moravian pastor, and from him learned the true na- 
ture of faith. Charles Wesley, too, conversed with Zinzendorf, and 
had been in one of the Moravian assemblies, where, he says, “I thought 
myself in a choir of angels.” Subsequently, a member of their Church 
named Bray “taught him the way of God more perfectly.” After “the 
feet of both the brothers,” to use Dr. Stevens’ language, “had been 
directed into the way of life by the instrumentality of the London Mo- 
ravians,” John Wesley, with seven others, visited Herrnhut, and spent 
two weeks. At Marienborn they met Zinzendorf. He and Chris- 
tian David taught them free salvation by the blood of Christ. Not only 
did the Wesleys owe their conversion and their best doctrinal views to 
the Moravians, but their system of “little churches within churches,” 
the class and band meetings and love feasts came from them. Not 
only so, but there were forty Moravian Societies in London and its 
neighbourhood, besides several in the country, and nine in Ireland. 
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The Wesleys found refuge there, and “they afforded the nucleus and 
form of the more thoroughly organized Methodist ‘Societies’ in several] 
parts of the kingdom.” 

The corner stone of the first Methodist Chapel was laid at Bristol, 
May 12th, 1739. 

We should be almost amused with the following, did it not imply a 
grave.eyror as to the nature of evangelical obedience: “The doctrine 
of Assurance, or the Witness of the Spirit had always been admitted 
by the Puritan divines; but it had not been considered the privilege of 
all true believers. It was a logical consequence of the Calvinistic 
theology, that it should be assurance of eternal as well as of present 
salvation, and the perilous liabilities of such an inference rendered it 
a rare and almost esoteric opinion in Calvinistic churches. Arminian- 
ism alone could therefore safely restore this precious truth as a com- 
mon privilege to the Church!” What does all this imply but that the 
Christian who is sure of his eternal salvation will fall into licentiousness, 
and that we are kept safe, not by the love of Christ, but by the fear 
of hell? 

Dr. Stevens is very explicit in stating that Wesley was an Arminian. 
‘“ Arminianism, as stated by the Remonstrants at the Synod of Dort, 
he did heartily receive.” “ He commenced the ‘ Arminian Magazine,’ 
in 1778.” He states also very explicitly the settled Calvinism of 
Whitefield. It is not very impartial that he blames Whitefield for in- 
sisting upon preaching on Calvinism, while he approves of Wesley’s 
course in previously preaching against it.* 

Dr. Stevens finds it hard to manage Scotland so as to bring it with- 
in his foregone category and winds up in this amusing way, in which 
impartiality makes a notable struggle against theory: “If Methodism 
regrets its little progress in Scotland, it may at least console itself that 
there is less reason for this regret there than in any other country in the 
world.” : 

The first Methodist Cenference met in the Foundry, London, June 
25th, 1744. 

The minuteness of the inspection of the Methodist brethren is ex- 
traordinary:—“In 1745, Wesley carefully examined the Society in 
London one by one, and wrote a list of the whole with his own hand, 
numbered from 1 to 2008. In 1746, he repeated this operation, (sic) 
and wrote another list, in which the number was reduced to 1939.” 

Wesley’s visits to Scotland are amusing. ‘‘ Their cold courtesy de- 
nied to Methodism even the stimulus of riots. They did not persecute 
him, but they would not follow him. On another occasion he remarked 


#® Pp. 153-5. + P. 274, 
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that they £now every thing and feel nothing. It became, indeed, a pro- 
blem to him ‘why the hand of the Lord, who does nothing without a 
cause, was almost entirely stayed in Scotland.’ ” 

Here is an interesting anecdote: 


John Pawson, a very holy man, had charge of City Road Chapel after Wesley’s 
death, and occupied the adjacent parsonage, Wesley’s London home. He expurgated 
its library with iconoclastic zeal. Wesley’s intimate friend-and executor, Rey. Henry 
Moore, says that «among the books which Mr, Pawson laid violent hands on and de- 
stroyed, was a fine quarto edition of Shakspeare’s Plays, the margin of which was 
filled with critical notes by Mr. Wesley himself.” 


Wesley had been much attached toa lady named Grace Murray, 
who, however, married a lay preacher named Bennet. Wesley’s mar- 
riage was most unfortunate. He lived wretchedly with his wife, and 
she deserted him during the last ten years of her life. As a specimen 
of her, Dr. Stevens says : “She opened, interpolated, and then exposed 
to his enemies his correspondence, and sometimes travelled a hundred 
miles to see, from a window, who accompanied him in his carriage.” 

Dr. Stevens takes the strongest ground in favour of perfection as 
attainable in this life, as the doctrine of Wesley, and as his own 
opinion. He adds, that ‘‘the doctrine of personal sanctification was the 
great potential idea of Methodism. Wesley claimed it (entire sanc- 
tification) as, like justification, an attainment of faith, and practicable 
at any moment.” His own words in 1678, are: ‘ Meaning thereby, as 
we did from the beginning, salvation from all sin by the love of God 
and our neighbour filling the heart.” He also maintains that it is in- 
stantaneous.* 

It was long before Wesley would consent to ordain his lay preachers. 
He resorted in 1762 to the expedient of obtaining ordination for them 
from a Greek bishop named Erasmus, who was travelling in England. 
Charles Wesley was an extraordinary stickler for Episcopal “ church 
order,” and opposed almost every thing tending to the establishment 
of Methodism as a distinct denomination. 

It is only necessary to say, in a word, that Dr. Stevens gives full 
credit to Whitefield as a preacher. 

The History of Methodism is not only readable, it is interesting. 
The biographies of the noble men who were raised up in its progress, 
both Calvinistic and Arminian, are wrought with skill into the sub- 
stance of the work. With some such abatements as we have indicated, 
we can very cordially express our pleasure at its appearance. 


* Pp. 406, 439. 
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VI.—MEMOIR, SELECT THOUGHTS AND SERMONS of the late Rev. Edward 
Payson, D. D., Pastor of the Second Church in Portland. Compiled by Rev. Asa 
Cummines, Editor of the Christian Mirror. In three volumes. Philadelphia: W. 
S. & Alfred Martien. 1859. Pp. 606, 608, 608. 


Dr. Stowe says of Payson: “No one can form an adequate concep- 
tion of what he was from any of the productions of his pen. Admira- 
ble as his written sermons are, his extempore prayers and the gushings 
of his heart in familiar talk, were altogether higher and more touching 
than any thing he ever wrote. It was my custom to close my eyes 
when he began to pray, and it was always a letting down, a sort of arude 
fall, to open them again when he had concluded, and find myself still 
on the earth. His prayers always took my spirit into the immediate pre- 
sence of Christ, amid the glories of the spiritual world; and to look 
round again on this familiar and comparatively misty earth, was almost 
painful. At every prayer I heard him offer, during the seven years in 
which he was my spiritual guide, I never ceased to feel new astonish- 
ment at the wonderful variety and depth and richness, and even no- 
velty of feeling and expression which were poured forth. 

“ He never favoured himself. Whatever he did, he did it by a ‘ dead 
lift.’ The painful paralysis of which he died was the extreme ex- 
haustion of a naturally strong body, perpetually driven by a stronger 
mind which allowed it no repose. 

“ We can almost say, that he gave to his people his flesh to eat and 
his blood to drink, till it was all gone; and they, in return, gave back 
gratitude as warm, and mourning as poignant, as ever a dying pastor 
received from his surviving flock.” 

Dr. Payson was but forty-four years old at his death. He was in 
the ministry but twenty years. 

The first volume contains the well-known Memoir; the Select Thoughts, 
collected by Dr. Payson’s daughter, Mrs. Hopkins, and Six Treatises— 
Christian Experience, Blessed Reciprocity, Searching Retrospection, 
The New Jerusalem, God in the Midst of His Church, Address to 
Seamen. 

The second and third volumes contain Ninety-seven Sermons. 

The whole is brought out in a very beautiful and appropriate man- 
ner by the Messrs. Martien of this city. 

Dr. Stowe makes the elements of Dr. Payson’s mental character to 
be—spontaneous intellectual activity, exuberant fancy, and great energy 
of feeling. 

Dr. Cummings makes him at once philosophic, poetic and eloquent. 

Dr. Peters has contributed a very interesting letter on Dr. Payson, 
for Dr. Sprague’s work. He says: “The leading characteristics of his 
preaching were affectionateness, earnestness and sincerity ; an eloquence 
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which is ever destined more to be felt by the hearer, than to be ad- 
mired. His people did not know that he was eloquent, but they loved 
to hear him preach. 

“His holiness did not impose that restraint upon my own freedom 
in his presence that I had expected. It seemed the most natural thing 
in the world. There was no austerity, no affectation of goodness, no 
wrapping of himself up in cautiousness. His whole heart appeared 
open and transparent, while his manner was meek, cheerful and in- 
viting, putting one wholly at ease by its unostentatious familiarity and 
kindness.” 

His powers of conversation, all deseribe as remarkable. We are in- 
clined to think that the Church will settle upon the impression that 
Dr. Payson was not so much profound or philosophic, as full of feeling, 
earnestly pious, versatile, with that kind of imagination which is not 
so much a direct creative power as in Shakspeare, Milton and Shelley, 
as an eesthetic influence exalting, colouring, and adorning. 

One should not be concerned with Payson, even as a critic, without 
gathering some spiritual instruction. We quote one or two of his beau- 
tiful thoughts : 


What God calls & man to do, he will carry him through. I would undertake to 
govern half a dozen worlds, if God called me to do it; but I would not undertake to 
govern half a dozen sheep, unless God had called me to it. 

Anticipated sorrows are harder to bear than real ones, because Christ does not sup- 
port us under them. In every slough we may see the footsteps of Christ’s flock who 
have gone before us. 

Our best rule is, to give God the same place in our hearts, that he holds in the 
universe. We must make him all inall. We should act as if there were no beings in 
the universe but God and ourselves. 

He went to see a sick person, who was afraid she did not love her Saviour, be- 
cause she could not keep her mind fixed upon Christ, on account of the distracting influ- 
ences of her sufferings, and the various objects and occurrences of the sick room. Dr. 
Payson said: 

«Suppose you were to see a little sick child, lying in its mother’s lap, with its fa- 
culties impaired by its sufferings, so that it was, generally, in a troubled sleep; but 
now and then it just opens its eyes a little, and gets a glimpse of its mother’s face, so 
as to be recalled to the recollection that it is in its mother’s arms; and suppose that 
always, at such a time, it should smile faintly with evident pleasure to find where it 
was,—should you doubt whether that child loved its mother or not? ”? 

The sufferer’s doubts and despondency were gone in a moment. 


VII.—FANKWEI, or The San Jacinto in the Seas of India, China and Japan. By 
Wiiiram MaxweE tt Woop, M. D., U.S.N., late Surgeon of the Fleet to the United 
States’ East India Squadron, Author of ‘Wandering Sketches in South America, 
Polynesia,” &c. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: for sale by Lippincott & 
Co. 1859. Pp. 545. 

VIII.—THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR during the years 1853, 1854, 1856. 
Including a Journey to the Capital; with Notices of the Natural History of the 
Country and of the Present Civilization of the People. By the Rev. WiLt1AM 
Exus, F. H.S., Author of “Polynesian Researches.” [Illustrated by Wood-cuts 
from Photographs, &c. Same Publishers. 1859. Pp. 514. 
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IX.—ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA: A Narrative of Seven Years’ Ex- 
plorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirgis Steppes, Chinese Tar- 
tary, and part of Central Asia. By Taomas WitLam ArKiNsoN; with a Map and 
numerous Illustrations. Same Publishers. 1858. Pp. 533. “ 


X.—LA PLATA, the Argentine Confederation and Paraguay. Being a Narrative 
of the Exploration of the Tributaries of the River La Plata and Adjacent Cuuntries 
during the years 1853, ’54, ’55, and ’56, under the orders of the United States Go- 
vernment.. By Tuomas J. Pages, U.S. N., Commander of the Expedition; with 
Map and numerous Engravings. Same Publishers. 1859. Pp. 632. 


XI.—MISSIONARY TRAVELS and Researches in South Africa; including a 
Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, &c. By Davin Lr- 
vinestonE, LL. D., D.C. L., &c. Same Publishers. 1858. Pp. 732. 

XIIL—TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES in North and Central Africa. From the 
Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the auspices of H. B. M’s. Government 
in the years 1849—1855. By Henry Barra, Ph. D., D.C. L., &c. In three vo- 
lumes. Same Publishers. 1859. 

Instead of an imperfect notice of these gatherings from far distant 
lands with which the Messrs. Harper have favoured us, we propose 
to group them into a regular Article of the next number of the Review. 
In this Article we propose to give extracts from some of the most in- 
teresting matter in each. This course, we are sure, will be more satis- 
factory to our readers than if we noticed them slightly here, as our 
want of space would compel us to do. 





We next group together— 


XIII—POEMS. By Frances Anne KemBie. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 
Pp. 312. 

XIV.—LEGENDS AND LYRICS: A Book of Verses. By ADELAIDE ANNE Proc- 
TER. New York: Appletons. 1858. Pp. 264. 


XV.—ANDROMEDA and other Poems. By Cuartzes Kixestzy. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1858. Pp. 111. 


It would be quite superfluous to say that Mrs. Kemble is a woman 
of great talent, but as it is certainly true that non omnia possumus om- 
nes, we are bound to say that she is not a poetess of the Aighest order. 
As Mrs. Browning could, by no means, read Shakspeare as does Mrs. 
Kemble, so there is a vast difference between their poetry. 

Mrs. Kemble’s thoughts seem almost invincibly to turn to melan- 
choly, but it is lit up with fancy. There is a tendency to philosophy 
—that is, a vein deeper than sentiment. 

We copy first a Sonnet which all our readers will call beautiful, 
esspecially all who have daughters or sisters about seventeen. 


I know a maiden with a laughing face, 
And springing feet like wings ;—the light that flies 
Forth from the radiant dancing of her eyes, 

Is full of mischievous and mirthful grace. 

I know a maiden you might scarce think fair 
The first time that across your path she past, 
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And suddenly you would be fettered fast 
In the thick meshes of her chestnut hair, 

And in her floating motions, gay and glad, 

And in the sparkling triumph of her mirth: 
Like summer rain-showers twinkling to the earth, 
Through sudden sun-gleams, when the sky is sad, 

When all the shrubberies rock in rustling glee, 

And clouds of blossoms fall from every tree. 


Here is another Sonnet in a darker strain, picturing, too truly, the 


actual world : 

Oh weary, weary world! how full thou art 
Of sin, of sorrow, and all evil things! 

In thy fierce turmoil, where shall the sad heart 
Released from pain, fold its unrested wings? 

Peace hath no dwelling here, but evermore 

Loud discord, strife and envy, fill the earth 

With fearful riot, whilst unhallowed mirth 

Shrieks frantic laughter forth, leading along, 

Whirling in dizzy trance, the eager throng, 

Who bear aloft the overflowing cup, 

With tears, forbidden joys and blood filled up, 

Quaffing long draughts of death; in lawless might,. 

Drunk with soft harmonies, and dazzling light, 

So rush they down to the eternal night. 


We do not think that Mrs. Kemble improves. Her early poems were 
more interesting than the later ones. These are too subjective and 
monotonous. Her prose is more poetical, in general, than her verse, 
and certainly much more picturesque. Still, it would not be safe to 
say what she is not capable of, if she laid aside her wilfulness. 


Ir is generally known, we believe, that the owner of the pretty name 
attached to the second of these volumes, is the daughter of Barry Corn- 
wall—‘‘ Golden-tressed Adelaide.” 

There is, of course, much immaturity, and the other faults of youth, 
but there is much promise. Instead of any attempt to characterize 
Miss Procter, we will copy one of her poems : 


JUDGE NOT. 


Judge not; the workings of his brain 

And of his heart thou canst not see ; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 

In God’s pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, . 
Where thou would’st only faint and yield. 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smilmg grace, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face. 


2§ 
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The fall thou darest to despise— 

May be the slackened angel’s hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise 

And take a firmer, surer stand ; 
Or trusting less to earthly things, 
May henceforth learn to use his wings. 


And judge none lost, but wait, and see, 
With hopeful pity, not disdain ; 
The' depth of the abyss may be 
The measure of the height of pain 
And love and glory that may raise 
This soul to God in after days! 


SpeakeErsof English may tolerate hexameters, because of the passion 
fine scholars have for them, and because Longfellow and Kingsley choose 
to write beautifully in them, but nothing can make of them natural 
English poetry. No lover of Greek but must admire the skill with 
which Mr. Kingsley has wrought in the “gold-strung loom,” this story 
of Andromeda; wonderfully are Hellenic thoughts and epithets inter- 
woven with the verse; yet it is rather a marvel of ingenuity, than a 


proper poem. 
afar, like a dawn in the midnight, 
Rose from their sea-weed chamber the choir of the 
mystical sea-maids. 
Onward toward her they came, and her heart beat 
loud at their coming, 
Watching the bliss of the gods, as they wakened 
the cliffs with their laughter. 
Onward they came in their joy, and before them the 
roll of the surges, 
’ Sunk, as the breeze sunk dead, into smooth green 
foam-flecked marble, 
Awed; and the crags of the cliff, and the pines of the 
mountain were silent. 
Onward they came in their joy, more white than 
the foam which they scattered, 
Laughing and singing, and tossing and twining; above them 
in worship 
Hovered the terns, and the sea-gulls swept past them 
on silvery pinions, 
Echoing softly their laughter; and the great sea-horses 
which bore them 
Curved up their crests in their pride to the 
delicate arms of the maidens, 
Pawing the spray into gems, till a fiery rain-fall, 
unharming, 
Sparkled and gleamed on the limbs of the nymphs, 
and the coils of the mermen. 





Your first thought is, How Greek! the second, After all, there is an 
absence of the Greek abandon ; it is the Christian Anglo-Saxon looking 
on in the midst of his esthetic admiration, with a moral horror at the 
absence of souls in the sea-nymphs. 

This is the veil that Pallas Athené gives Andromeda: 
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In it she wove all creatures that teem in the 
womb of the ocean, 

Nereid, siren and triton, and dolphin and arrowy fishes 

Glittering round, many-hued, on the flame-red folds 
of the mantle. 

In it she wove, too, a town where gray-haired kings 
sat in judgment; 

Sceptre in hand, in the market they sat, doing right 
by the people, 

Wise: while above watched Justice, and near, far-seeing 
Apollo, 

Round it she wove for a fringe all herbs of the earth 
and the water, 

Violet, asphodel, ivy, and vine-leaves, roses and lilies, 

Coral and sea-fan, and tangle, the blooms and the 
palms of the ocean :— 


Of the miscellaneous poems, we only quote the following :— 


A FAREWELL. 


My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray: 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast for-ever 
One great, sweet song. 


XVI.—A NEW HISTORY of the Conquest of Mexico. In which Las Casas’ De- 
nunciations of the Popular Historians of that War are fully vindicated. By Rost. 
AnpERSON Witson, Counsellor at Law; author of “Mexico and Its Religion,” &c. 
Philadelphia: Challen & Son. 1859. Pp. 539. 

This is a criticism, not a history. How radical Mr. Wilson’s views 
are, will appear in an extract from a note from Mr. Prescott himself: 

“Truth is mighty, and will prevail; and if you can furnish the 
means of arriving at it in this fair historical question, you are certainly 
bound to do so. If I should not become a convert to your views, it 
would not be strange, considering that I have been so long accustomed 
to look only on one side of the matter; and that your theory, more- 
over, if established, would convert what I have hitherto done into 
mere chateaux en Espagne.” 

Judge Wilson holds the Mexican picture writings to be mere monk- 
ish fabrications. He sweeps away Bernal Diaz, Fernando de Alva, 
Boturnini, Clavigero, Veytia, &c., as all unreliable—mere “ gross and 
utterly unfounded exaggerations;” ‘all credence in their relations,” he 
holds, “should be annihilated.” The only original documents, he con- 
tends, are the despatches of Cortez, which are grossly exaggerated, and 
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the writings of Gomora, which bear as much relation to the truth, as 
Robinson Crusoe does to the history of Alexander Selkirk. 

For the demolition of the picture-writing, the author quotes Albert 
Gallatin, who, it appears, had no faith in them. In the discrediting 
of the monkish histories, he is sustained by Mr. Secretary Cass, who 
wrote an Article in the North American Review in 1840, taking simi- 
lar ground. Gen. Cass says, in a letter to Judge Wilson,—“TI was 
led, some years since, to investigate the truth of the early reports of 
the state of civilization among the Mexicans at the time of the Spa- 
nish Conquest. I became satisfied, to use your language, that the ac- 
counts were not merely exaggerations, but fabrications; and I am glad to 
find that impression has been confirmed by the able and critical in- 
quiry you have made.” 

Judge Wilson holds that the structures at Palenque, Uxmal, &c., 
are Pheenician, that the Aztecs are not descended from these Pheeni- 
cians, who are extinct, but are mere Indians, very much like our Red 
men. He denies that the Aztecs ever practised human sacrifice, or 
that they ever erected large buildings of any kind. The pyramid of 
Cholula he declares to be a mere earth-mound, like those in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi. 

In return for demolishing these *‘romances” and “Mr. Prescott’s 
magnificent tale of the Conquest of Mexico,’ Mr. Wilson gives us very 
little indeed. The style of his work is rough; it is full of repetition; 
its constructions are more uncertain than those it attempts to demolish. 
The author knows little of ethnology; nothing at all of comparative 
philology. He is strong in destruction, weak in edification; an icono- 
clast, not a Reformer. 

The Phoenician origin of Palenque is not made out; the extinction 
of the Palenque builders is, to say the least, not very probable; the 
marks of connection between them and the Aztecs are not swept away 
by Mr. Wilson;* his theory of the injury arising from intermixture of 
races is carried altogether too far. And what are we to think of such 
ineffable matter as the following ?— 

“The solution of this tradition, concerning Osiris Denis and his son 
Hercules, probably is, that the elder of the two returning to his 
Egyptian kingdom, left the affairs of the Turdetanians to the jurisdic- 


* Thus, there are alarge number of clay idols in Mexico. Mr. Wilson says: “They 
appear all of one type, to have had an allegorical character, and to be very ancient. 
With much hesitation we have ventured a theory, that they are the production of a 
race, intervening between the civilized builders of the temples, and the savages who 





now crouch in their shades.” Why may not the savages-be the degenerate descen- 
dants of the temple builders ? 
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tion of the three sons of Gerion, who following the evil course of their 
parent, Hercules was sent into Spain with an army. Having slain the 
Gerions, this Hercules sailed to Italy. After the death of his two cap- 
tains, Hispal and Hispan, he returned again to Spain, and made Tar- 
tesse or Tarshish the seat of his government. Returning to Egypt, 
he succeeded to the throne under the title of Rameses V. In the 
preceding notes we have fully explained the grounds of our opinion 
that Rameses V. was Hercules. This was about the time, says our 
chronicler, ‘ Jacob and his sons went down into Egypt, ora little before.’ 
This would make Hercules contemporaneous with Joseph. But as we 
do not know the evidence on which this date rests, we cannot in- 
dulge in any speculations on the probable consequences of two such 
noble characters coming in contact.” 

This is the critic who demolishes Prescott because he believes, to 
some extent, in the Spanish historians of the Conquest of Mexico! So 
much for Mr. Wilson’s history. 

In regard to his ethnology, we have the following: 

‘The most popular moonshine of the day, is the common notion that 
the population of the Eastern continent was divided thus:—Europe 
was peopled by the descendants of Japheth, Asia by the children of 
Shem, and Africa by the children of Ham.” “All the races of men 
that we can positively trace to Ham, have certainly perished, and the 
reasonable inference is, that the family of Ham has become extinct. 
So with the family of Japheth, it has likewise perished, so far as we can 
trace it, except the two fragments we have often alluded to—the 
Basques, and some add their associate Celts—Celt-Iberians. All the 
families and races of men that are now existing upon the earth, so far 
as we can trace them, are derivable from Shem.” 

In Kitto’s Cyclopzedia, is a dissertation by Dr. J. Pye Smith, on the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, in which he has availed himself of the labours 
of Bochart, J. D. Michaelis, the younger Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Ro- 
binson and Baumgarten. ‘While parts of the subject are obscure, 
it is plain enough to teach Judge Wilson the lesson, Ne sutor ultra cre- 
pidam. 

As to the children of Ham having perished. We find that the chil- 
dren of Ham were Cush, Mizraim, Phut and Canaan. But in Jer. 13: 
23, we read, “‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin?’ The word for 
Ethiopian is ‘W' the Cushite. It is obvious, therefore, that the or- 
dinary name for a black man, in the days of Jeremiah, was a Cushite.* 


* Ritter, the great modern archeologist geographer, says that hordes of people 
have been poured out of Futa in the interior of Africa. 

Turning to the map of Africa to find where Futa is, we found it in Western Africa, 
the country of the Foulahs. Turning to Rev. J. Leighton Wilson’s excelient work on 
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As to the children of Japheth having perished! His fourth son was 
Madai. These are the Medes, with whom are so generally joined the 
Persians. They are the ancient inhabitants of Iran. 

If Judge Wilson had only known something of Comparative Philo- 
logy, and had even glanced through Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, 
he would have seen that Ethnology, in this light, is no longer conjectural 
but scientific. It is impossible to doubt the main outlines of Bopp’s 
system. In the languages themselves spoken by men, we can trace their 
origin. Of these great classes of languages, there are just three and no 
more. Judge Wilson might havefound a sketch of this in the compend of 
that great compiler, Prof. Anthon, called the History of Greek Literature. 
The home or source of the Japhethian languages—usually called 
Indo-European, or Indo-Germanic—was Irn, or ancient Media or 
Persia, “bounded on the north by the Caspian, on the south by the 
Indian Ocean, «2 the east by the Indus, and on the west by the Eu- 
phrates.”” Here was spoken the high and low Iranian, and from it 
sprang: 1. The Sanscrit; 2. The Zend—old Persian; 8. The Teutonic 
or old Gothic, including the German, Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon, &c.; 
4. The Latin and Greek; 5. The Sclavonic; 6. The Celtic; 7. The Tar- 
tar. Instead of being “extinct” therefore, the descendants of Japheth 
are the ruling races of mankind, according to the prophecy to Noah: 
‘God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
and Canaan shall be his servant.” Some of the descendants of Ja- 
pheth cannot be mistaken even in the names given in the tenth chapter 
of Genesis. For instance, Gomer is the Cimmerians, Cymry, Celts, very 
obviously ; Madai, the Medes, as above; Javan, the Greeks. 


Western Africa, we find: “ The Foulahs are much the largest and most powerful of 
the three great families of Senegambia. They occupy three large districts, viz. Futa- 
Torro; Futa-Bonda, and Futa-Jallon. They are not confined to this district, how- 
ever, but have extended themselves into Soudan, and made themselves masters of 
several negro kingdoms on the Niger. 

“Those of Futa-Jallon differ very materially from the ordinary negro races. Their 
complexion is a brownish black, with hair soft and curly, foreheads good, lips thin, 
and their noses anything but flat. In stature they are of the medium size, limbs de- 
licate, but well-formed, and in gait graceful and independent. 

“The Foulahs have a tradition that they are the descendants of Phut, the son of 
Ham. But whether this tradition be true or not, itis a singular fact that they have 
prefixed this name to almost every district of any extent which they have ever occu- 
pied, as may be seen by reference to those in Senegambia. Whether they have any 
means of verifying this tradition, or through what branches of the African family 
they trace their descent, does not appear.” 

They are Mohammedans, and have habitual intercourse with the Moors of Zahara. 
Abdul Rahahman, who was ransomed and sent to Liberia after being a slave in the 
United States for forty years, was a Foulah. 
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The conclusion of the whole matter as to Mexico, seems to be some- 
thing like this: Mr. Prescott’s history is too romantic, his esthetic taste 
leading him to create a rich, glowing and beautiful narrative. In 
doing this, he was tempted to incorporate the Arab elements of the 
Spanish Chroniclers without sufficient sifting, and with scarcely suffi- 
cient disposition to do so, where the rounded beauty of his sketch 
would be interfered with. The history of Mr. Prescott, therefore, is 
scarcely reliable. Much doubt is thrown upon the picture writing, and 
the monkish historians are of doubtful character. The dispatches of 
Cortez are filled with exaggerations. 

But we are hardly to go so far as General Cass and Judge Wilson 
in calling the whole mass of Spanish history ‘‘fabrications.” We 
should say, “very great exaggerations,” made much worse by the ex- 
purgations and additions of the censors. 

That the Palenque builders were Phenicians is not established. 
While the civilization of the Aztecs has been greatly exaggerated, and 
while they are no doubt, for substance, Indians, it is by no means cer- 
tain that they are not the degenerated descendants of the Palenque 
builders. That they did not offer human sacrifices, Judge Wilson has 
not made out. 

The truth, therefore, it would appear lies somewhere between Mr. 
Prescott and Judge Wilson. Subsequent research will bring us nearer 
to it. Meanwhile the work of Judge Wilson is a curiosity, and very 
interesting. 





XVII. THE ATONEMENT in its Relations to Law and Moral Government. By 
Albert Barnes. Philadelphia: Parry & M‘Millan. 1859. Pp. 358. 

XVIII. LIFE AT THREE SCORE: a Sermon delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, November 28,1858. By Albert Barnes. Same Publishers, 
1859. Pp. 77. 

“The Atonement” is dedicated to Judge Denio of the Court of Ap- 
peals of New York, a very early and intimate friend of the Author, a 
dedication rendered peculiarly appropriate by the nature of the work. 
It appeals especially to legal men, to statesmen, and to all who feel in- 
terested in the workings of law and government. It shows that the 
whole subject of criminal justice is environed with difficulty in its re- 
lation to the granting of pardons; that, on the one hand, it is extremely 
difficult to guard against the abuse of this power, while, on the other 
hand, it must be lodged somewhere. 

The way is thus prepared for the consideration of this matter in its 
connection with the Divine government, and it is shown that so far 
from this being a blemish, that human governments fail to have any 
thing like a perfect system just because they have no provision like that 
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of the Atonement. We thus advance to the probabilities of an Atone- 
ment under the Divine administration and its necessity, which prepares 
the way for discussing the nature of the Atonement and its extent. 

Mr. Barnes considers the Atonement as belonging to the sphere of 
law and government. He does not enter into the questions relative 
to vindicatory justice, and as some of our “Old School” friends have 
only one specific and technical way of thinking of every thing, they 
have taken some pains to suggest doubts as to Mr. Barnes teaching 
a trueatonement. There is either some disingenuousness here, or some 
confusion of ideas. Mr. Barnes teaches that men are utterly and totally 
depraved ; that they cannot at all by their good works save themselves ; 
that the Governor of the Universe, if law be strictly administered, 
must punish them for ever; that Christ died for mankind vicariously 
—in the room and stead of sinners, as their substitute; that thus it 
is consistent for God to pardon and receive to his favour for ever 
those who accept of Christ as their substitute, while the electing love 
of God secures the application of the atonement to all his own chil- 
dren. The Atonement therefore is not an “exhibition,” or an “altar- 
form” of Christianity ; it is a real, solemn transaction by which satis- 
faction is made to law and justice, and the law of God instead of being 
weakened byit is magnified. Our relations to the Author prevent any eu- 
logy from us, but we may be permitted to say that we should think that 
any candid and intelligent man would be much gratified by the manner 
in which this subject is presented, especially those who are fond of le- 
gal and political pursuits. 


“‘ Lire at Three-Score”’ “was preached, without having been written, 
on a rainy day, when comparatively few persons were present. Some 
who were present have expressed a desire to possess it, and some who 
were absent have expressed a wish to know what was said on the oc- 
casion.” “It will show,” says the Author, “that a man who has 
reached an age at which he can hope for little from the world, may 
take a cheerful and hopeful view of life.” 

The Sermon, accordingly, gives something of Mr. Barnes’ history, 
and of his reflections upon life, as he has viewed it. It has been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm; three editions have been already published. 





XIX —A GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DICTION: Intended as 
an Introduction to the critical study of the Greek New Testament. By Dr. GzorcE 
BENEDIcT WINER. ‘Translated from the sixth enlarged and improved edition of the 
original by Edmund Masson, M. A., formerly Professor in the University of Athens. 
Vol. I. Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark, Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co, 1859. Pp. 
372. 


It is a great comfort to come upon a man who thoroughly under- 
stands his subject. In America, writers are so much in the habit of 
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repeating each other, and copying from other works, that we almost 
lose the idea of that kind of thoroughness which sifts every thing, 
gives us explanations transparently clear, and then acknowledges ig- 
norance where anything is not known. Such agrand book is Winer’s 
Grammar of the New Testament Diction. 

It originally appeared in 1822, and thisis the sixth edition with the 
last improvements of the Author—“ the last,” he says, ‘it will ever re- 
ceive from me.” Messrs. Smith, English & Co., have, with commenda- 
ble enterprise, imported the sheets from Messrs. Clark, and thus issued 
early copies. 

The learning of Winer is both vast and minute, to an extent of 
which we Americans can hardly conceive. In Germany a man gives 
his life to one thing, and, of course, he knows it in a sense which they 
can scarcely comprehend who give their lives to twenty things in a 
day. Every American, we were going to say, knows every thing, and 
no American knows any thing thoroughly, in its abstract principles. 
If this is too sweeping, yet it is more nearly true than our national vanity 
is willing to allow. 

Next to Winer’s learning is his full comprehension of the present 
idea of philosophic and historical grammar. He applies the philosophy 


of Hermann, to the New Testament: 

¢¢The fundamental error,’? he says, of the former Biblical criticism, was that 
«¢ neither the Hebrew tongue, nor the diction of the New Testament, was regarded as 
a living idiom, employed as the medium of social intercourse.”’ 

«¢ The leading Biblical expositors of the Reformation period were comparatively so- 
ber and judicious in their views regarding the diction of Scripture; but according to 
commentators still held in repute, some of whom flourished in the 18th, and some in 
the 19th century, the main characteristic of the New Testament diction is a total dis- 
regard of grammatical propriety and precision. These authorities profess to specify 
anomalies and solecisms every where. Such learned extravagance of prominent ex- 
positors was fitted to create a prejudice against the sacred writers themselves, thus 
held up as unacquainted with the ordinary principles of language. This system of ex- 
plaining every difficulty by a pro or an idem quod, was, under one aspect, truly ridicu- 
lous; but, under another, it was serious and perilous. I have, however, been always 
far from thinking the grammatical elucidation of the New Testament the only proper 
exposition of the Sacred Volume; and I have in silence, allowed some to regard me as 
vehemently opposed to the system of what is called theological interpretation.’? 


See with what clear common sense Winer puts aside the conceits of 
biblical critics in regard to the imperfection of the New Testament- 
writers. “In regard to the tenses of the verb, New Testament gram- 
marians and expositors have exhibited very great misapprehension. 
In general, the tenses are employed in the New Testament with ex- 
actly the same respective import as in Greek authors. Strictly and 
properly, none of the tenses ever stands for another, as commentators 
pretend. The arbitrary interchange of tenses (enallage temporum) is 
considered a Hebraism, as it is supposed that in Hebrew the preterite 
is indiscriminately used for the future, and vice versa. But the fal- 
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lacy of this opinion has been shown by Gesenius, and still more dis- 
tinctly by Ewald. Every apparent interchange of tenses (comp. Geor- 
gi Vind. &c.,) can be accounted for on satisfactory grounds, particu- 
larly rhetorical.’”’”* 

As we would fain persuade some of our readers, for their own good, 
to buy this book, we will quote some illustrations of the Middle Voice 
and of the Comparative Degree: 

‘Sometimes a verb is used in the Active Voice to denote material 
and in the Middle to denote mental objects, as: xaradapBdveev, to 
seize, xatahap Bdveabac, to comprehend. At other times a new mean- 
ing appears in the Middle, as, zeé@opae, I persuade myself, i. e. I obey, 
dzodbopar, solvo me,i. e., discedo, navopas, I cease, Puddacopat t.va, 
I guard one in reference to myself, i.e., I beware of him: zapartod- 
pat te, I deprecate something in my own behalf, I decline, has quite 
anactiveimport. Afoodmat, I take for myself, I choose, azoxpivopar, 
I give out a decision in reference to myself, I answer, éxexahivpar xai- 
capa, I call to the Emperor on my own behalf, I appeal to.” + 

As to the Comparative Degree. “In 1 Cor. 13: 13., wettwy rov- 
twy 7 dydz7, the Comparative is not put for the Superlative. The 
meaning is, the greater of (among) these is love. The Comparative 
was designedly employed, because faith and hope were regarded as dif- 
ferent forms of one and the same thing. In 1 Tim. 3: 14. rdyoy 
(2driwr eAOev zpd¢ ae tdyrov) is mostly rendered as the Positive, 
while some take it as equivalent to ‘we rdyota. The meaning is, I 
write this to thee, though I hope to come sooner than to make this no- 
tice necessary. The meaning of his writing, notwithstanding, is con- 
tained in édy 03 Boaddbva, gc., compare verse 15. Likewise zeo:a- 
aotépw¢, 80 much used by Paul, never occurs without a comparison. 
In 1 Thes. 2: 27. zepcao. goxovddoaperv tb zpdawzoy bydy édeiv, 
&ec., the ground of the comparison lies in the clause, dzoppavcabévre¢ 
dy’ ipdy mpd¢ xacpdv pac. The bereavement of their personal in- 
tercourse for a time (which Paul indicates by the touching term dzop- 
gavrabévrec,) had made his regret stronger than it would have been 
but for the Christian affection by which they were united. Acts 17: 
21. Aéyerv ct xat dxoberv xa.vdtTepoy, is peculiarly characteristic. The 
Comparative indicates that they desired to know something newer, 
(than even what was deemed new,) and was fitted to represent in a 
very lively manner the thirst of the Athenians after news. 1 Cor. 1: 
25.70 pwpoy tod Aeod copuitepov tay dvd pwwy is easily accounted 


* Pp, 279-80 t Pp. 268. 
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for, without the usual (and forced) solution, (Pott, Heydenreich, Flatt, 
in loc.) The foolishness of God is wiser than men (are ;) that is, what 
appears foolishness in God’s arrangements, is not only wisdom, but 
outshines all the wisdom of men.”’* 





XX.—HERMENEUTICAL MANUAL: or, Introduction to the Exegetical Study 
of the Scriptures of the New Testament. By Patrick Farrparry, D.D., Principal 
and Professor of Divinity in the Free Church College, Glasgow; author of “‘Typo- 
logy of Scripture,” &c. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1859. Pp. 526. 
This Manual is divided into three parts. The first discusses the 

Original Language of the New Testament; Characteristics of New 

Testament Greek; Collateral Sources, such as Philo and Josephus, 

Rabbinical Writings, Ancient Versions, &c.; Rules of Interpretation ; 

Parables; Parallelism, &c. The second part treats of various Excur- 

sus, such as, The two Genealogies; Angels; Import of Hades, &c. 

The third part contains the Use made of Old Testament Scripture 

in the New Testament; first, the Manner of Citation and next the 

Mode of Application. .The Appendix discusses the Governorship of 

Cyrenius. 

The Work is a compilation; but the sources are good, and the use 
made of the materials appears to be very judicious. 

Some excellent matter will be found in the part which treats of the 
Mode of Application of Old Testament Scripture in the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Appendix is very interesting. It is taken from Augustus W. 
Zumpt. The difficulty is, that it is said by the Evangelist Luke that 
the enrolment at the birth of our Saviour was “made when Cyrenius 
was Governor of Syria.” But it is alleged, that “at the time of the 
birth of Christ, Q. Sentius Saturninus was President of Syria, and P. 
Sulpicius Quirinius (called Cyrenius by Luke) did not become so till 
about ten years later.” There is a very strong antecedent im- 
probability, that St. Luke should make such a mistake, inasmuch as 
there were two precisely similar cases, in which after such mistakes 
as to Roman history were charged, it turned out, on minute investi- 
gation, that the Evangelist was right, and the critics wrong. They 
were these: 

In Acts 18:12, Gallio is called “ pro-consul”—in our version 
“deputy’’—of Achaia. The governor of a Senatorial province is 
called “pro-consul,”’ but when it was under imperial government, it 
was presided over by a pro-pretor. Achaia was, indeed, originally a 
Senatorial province, but Tiberius changed it into an Imperial one, and 


* Pp. 256, sq. 
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Strabo expressly called it a “prestorian province.” So great per- 
plexities arose among the learned, that Beza even altered the text, 
substituting pro-preetor for pro-consul. But Suetonius was consulted, 
and we learn from him that Claudius restored the province to the Senate 
Jive or six years before the time referred to by St. Luke. 

Again in Acts 13: 7, 8, Sergius Paulus is called pro-consul of 
Cyprus, though Cyprus is known to have been ranked as an imperial 
province. But Dio Cassius was consulted, and he states that Augustus 
restored it to the Senate. ‘‘And so,” says Tholuck, who, after Lard- 
ner, refers to the passage, ‘as if purposely to vindicate the Evangelist, 
the old historian adds, thus pro-consuls began to be sent into that 
island, also.” 

The investigation is a very beautiful one, but it is too long for our 
pages. Zumpt wrote a purely literary work on Roman Antiquities. 
In his second volume he has a chapter upon Syria as a Roman province 
from Augustus to Vespasian; and this matter comes up incidentally. 
He shows that Eusebius, Irenzeus, Tertullian, and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus all believed that Quirinius presided over Syria at the birth of 
our Saviour, that is, the matter was not questioned in the times nearest 
to it. Then from Tacitus, Pliny, Strabo, Velleius and Suetonius, 
Zumpt brings together the successive links of his argument as follows: 
‘‘Quirinius, it is ascertained, was President of Syria, some time sub- 
sequent to B. C. 12, when he obtained the consulship, and before A. 
D. 1 or 2, when he seems to have gone to Rome, and became married 
to Lepida;—after entering on his Syrian presidency, he carried on a 
difficult conflict with the warlike mountaineers of Cilicia, and on ac- 
count of his successes against them, obtained triumphal honors; about 
a year before the Christian era, he was appointed rector to C. Cesar, 
in order to prepare him for the administration of affairs in Armenia,* 
for which both military prowess and a considerable measure of di- 
plomatic skill were requisite ;—it was, however, while he was Governor 
of Syria that he held this office of rectorship, for it was as Governor 
of that province, that he was more peculiarly qualified to give the 
counsel and aid that were needed to one who was going to fulfil a 
difficult and dangerous mission in the neighboring region of Armenia— 
whence Lollius, and another person, who succeeded him in the one 
office, also succeeded him in the other—they became both Presidents 
of Syria and rectors of C. Caesar. But since the common Christian 
era is four years later than the actual birth of Christ, it follows that 


* C. Cesar was one of the grandsons of Augustus. The rector was “a 
person of skill in war and experience in affairs, who acted as confidential ad- 
viser and counsellor to a youthful prince.” 
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Quirinius must have been Governor of Syria about the time that Christ 
was born, and for a year or two subsequent to that event.” The suc- 
cession of Presidents stands then nearly thus: C. Sentius Saturninus 
became President (Josephus) B. C.9; P. Quinctilius Varus, (Coins, &c.) 
B. C. 6; P. Sulpicius Quirinius, B.C. 4 to 3; M. Lollius, B. C. 2 to 
1; C. Marcius Censorinus (mentioned by Velleius as for a short time 
after Lollius, whe killed himself, rector of C. Caesar and governor of 
Syria) A. D. about 3; L. Volusius Saturninus, A. D. about 4; P. 
Sul. Quirinius (again, the second presidency being formerly referred to 
by the learned) (certainly) A. D. 6.” Quirinius, therefore, was presi- 
dent from about B. C. 4 to B. C. 1, or, as the common era is four 
years too late, at the birth of our Saviour and for about three years 
afterwards. 





XXI.—THE PASTOR AND INQUIRER: or, What is it to repent and believe the 
Gospel? Anauthentic Narrative. By the Rev. Georce Durric.p, Jr. Presby- 
terian Publication Committee. Philadelphia: Presbyterian House. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph. 1859. Pp. 50. 


The Committee holds on its way, and has reached No. 7 in the 
Second Series of Tracts. The energy and perseverance of its early 
friends will not lose their reward. 

This tract is an account of the conversations of Mr. Duffield with a 
member of his flock who became a Christian, and after one communion 
died calmly, desiring to depart and be with Christ. “It was her 
earnest wish, that by her death she might glorify God in the con- 
version of sinners, and her pastor conceived the design of writing 
this tract while standing by her open grave. The narrative is authen- 
tic. The conversations are genuine. The experience related is per- 
fectly true.” We commend it especially for the use of the young, 
though it will do any one good. 





XXII.—THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL ALMANAC, and Annual Remem- 
brancer of the Church for 1858—1859. By Josepa M. Winson. Philadelphia: 
Published by the Compiler. 1859. Pp. 316. 


This Almanac contains the statistics, so far as they could be ob- 
tained, of all the Presbyterians in the world. “Differing as they do 
from each other, still the golden vein of Calvinism pervades each 
organization; and though distinct as the billows, they are one as the 
sea.”’ 

The Almanac is not merely statistical. The account of each Assembly 
or Synod is “commenced with a fair, though condensed report of the 
discourse preached by the retiring Moderator, and by giving a history 
of the churches where the Assemblies or Synods held their annual 
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session.” There is a portrait of the Moderator of each body, with a 
drawing of the church where the annual sessions were held. The 
statistics are full, as the reader will see from the number of pages in 
the volume. 





XXIII.—THE INDIAN REBELLION: ITS CAUSES AND RESULTS. In a Series 
of Letters from the Rev. Alexander Duff, D.D., LL.D.: Calcutta. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. 1858. Pp. 408. 


These letters were written by Dr. Duff to Rev. Dr. Tweedie, Convener 
of the Foreign Mission Committee of the Free Church of Scotland, and 
give his impressions of the rebellion, as its incidents were passing. The 
letters extend from May 16, 1857, to March 22, 1858. 

The cause of the rebellion, Dr. Duff thus states:— 


It has been mainly of a political, and but very subordinately of a religious character: 
Brahminical and other influences had doubtless their share in it, but the preponderant 
central element has been of Mohammedan origin, directed to the realization of the long 
cherished dynastic designs of Mohammedan ambition. 

By the natives generally, no special animosity has been exhibited towards the mis. 
sionaries or their doings. ‘The very contrary is the fact. «+If any European,’’ says 
the editor of the Calcutta Christian Intelligencer, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, «is respected and trusted by the natives at present, it is the missionary. All the 
influence of public officers and their agents at Benares, could not succeed in procuring 
supplies for the troops and others from the country round, but a missionary well known 
to the people, is now going round the villages and getting in supplies for the public 
service. The Government, who have always fondled and favored superstition and 
idolatry, are accused of an underhand design to cheat the people into Christianity; and 
the missionaries, who have always openly and boldly, but still kindly and affectionately 
denounced all idolatrous abominations, and invited their deluded votaries to embrace 
the gospel of Christ for their salvation—they are understood by the people; and if any 
Europeans are trusted, the missionaries are at present.’? 


We are glad to see that Dr. Duff makes thorough work with cas/e. 
“ What, then, is to be done with caste?” After all that has now been 
stated, it would seem that, as a Christian government, we are shut up 
to but one consistent and practicable line of action; even that of solemn- 
ly resolving to have nothing whatever to do with caste, to wash our 
hands in innocency concerning it, and in every possible way, simply to 
ignore its existence altogether.” 


Dr. Duff gives an idea of Lucknow: 


There, as at Rome, the arts of painting, statuary and architecture, flourished along- 
side of abominations worthy only of the bottomless abyss. It was a city of palaces, 
mosques, mausoleums and magnificent gateways, adorned by all that could be achieved 
by the most consummate skill of Oriental painters, architects and statuaries. Moham- 
medanism, in this respect, has done for the East what Romanism has done for the world. 
Both have carried the arts of regaling and luxuriating the senses to probably the highest 
perfection attainable on earth; while both have, in equal proportion, succeeded in dry. 
ing up the fountains of spirituality, and in banishing the very conception of the need of 
it from men’s minds, 

The Imambarry, with its lofty gateway, is one of the noblest piles of architecture 
anywhere to be found. Of this edifice, one traveller of note, remarks that, « from the 
brilliant white of the composition, and the minute delicacy of the workmanship, an en- 
thusiast might suppose that genii had been the artificers.’’ 

The southern division of the new town was built chiefly by the Nawab Suadit Ali, 
the brother and successor of Asoph ud Dowla. Commencing near the British Residency, 
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a broad street, terminated at both ends by a magnificent gateway, runs through its centre; 
@ continuation of which street leads on in the form of a broad toad, through the parks 
of the Dilkusha, and between mosques and other palaces to « Constantia,’ or the 
‘¢ Martiniere,’’ as it is now called. This extraordinary edifice, which formed the great 
outwork of the rebels in that quarter, was built by the French adventurer, General 
Claude Martin, of the King of Oude’s service, at a cost of £150,000, and was by him 
left, with a large sum of money, as an endowed educational institution. It has been truth. 
fully described as «+a strange fantastical building, of every species of architecture, and 
adorned with minute stucco fretwork, enormous lions with lamps instead of eyes, man- 
darins and ladies with shaking heads, and all the gods and goddesses of heathen mytho- 
logy.”? 

On the right hand of this broad street and road leading from the British Residency, 
lies the Begum’s palace, stables of the royal elephants, &c., &c. On the left hand of the 
street, and between it and the river, lie the late King’s Palace, with its numerous open 
arcades, gardens, marble reservoirs, and ever-streaming fountains. There are other 
notable buildings with wide spaces around, adorned with innumerable picces of statu. 
ary—the Observatory, the King’s Library, the Menagerie, the Palace for viewing the 
wild sports, with many others,—and parks well stocked with deer, antelopes and pea- 
cocks, 





XXIV.—THE PIONEER BISHOP; or, The Life and Times of Francis Asbury. By W. 
P. Stricktand. With an Introduction by Nathan Bangs, D.D. New York: Carlton & 
Porter. Philadelphia: Perkinpine & Higgins. 1859. pp.495. 

We have been studying Methodism in the lives of its founders in 
England, and in that of its first bishop in America. It is a won- 
derful development. That creatures as diabolically selfish as men 
are should, by the power of the Holy Spirit, be filled with a fiery, 
self-denying zeal, which poured itself like lava over a whole conti- 
nent, is one of the most interesting things in the history of this world. 
Methodism in its most characteristic branch, Wesleyanism, has always 
been very narrow, but it was the narrowness of a stream in a moun- 
tain gorge, pouring itself, with a force and velocity that was irre- 
sistible. All other motives and forces, in the early history of Me- 
thodism, were drawn into one vehement impulse—the Society. “God 
and Methodism” was the war-cry. It is curious to note how every 
other Church was considered as formal and inefficient. Asbury and his 
compeers came in contact with Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Quakers, 
and Moravians, but the very small modicum of grace they see in them 
is something amazing; the blaze of their own mission made every- 
thing else dim. Even at Bethlehem, the good Asbury, forgetting, or 
ignorant of the fact, that Methodism was founded upon Moravianism, 
and that Wesley had sat at the feet of Zinzendorf, writes in this 
way : 

“ Daniel Hitt and two gentlemen from York, who had given money for the sights shown 
here for money, went to the church meeting. And what did they see and hear? A man 
read in German, they knew not what, and sung and played upon the four thousand dollar 


organ; but sermon or prayer they heard not. I doubt much if there is any prayer here, 
public or private, except the stated prayer of the minister, on the Sabbath day. The “ Breth- 
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ren” have a school for boys at Nazareth, and one for girls at Bethlehem, and they havea 
store and a tavern. The Society have worldly wealth and worldly wisdom, and it is no 
wonder that men of the world, who would not have their children spoiled by religion, send 
them to so decent a place.” 

Can anything be more narrow or uncharitable? 

Yet this man was accustomed to travel on horseback or in a little 
wagon, five or six thousand miles a year, fifty years ago, when the 
roads baffled description, and penetrated to many places where there 
were no roads. His salary was sixty-four dollars a year, for he always 
remained unmarried, and, for a considerable portion of the time, he 
was the only bishop of the Church, having the absolute disposal of the 
location of every minister in the connection. When he had the most 
assistance, it was either Dr. Coke, who was in England a large part 
of the time, or subsequently, a single colleague; first, Richard 
Whatcoat, and on his death, Bishop McKendree. His privations 
and physical sufferings were probably, on the whole, as great as those 
of any man who ever was called into the ministry. 

And, in addition to this, his temperament was rather morbid, and 
ultra-subjective. He was occasionally oppressed by low spirits, and the 
suspicions and charges which so prominent a man had necessarily to 
endure, affected him much more than was wise or necessary. Yet he 
was not an unhappy man. He trusted in God; he felt his mission ; 
he loved his work; he had a statesmanlike satisfaction in his charge 
of a continent ; power was by no means distasteful to him, and activity, 
even to restlessness, was the breath of his nostrils. 

Bishop Asbury was not a brilliant man ; all even of Dr. Strickland’s, 
or Dr. Bangs’, or Bishop Janes’ partiality for him, does not lead them 
to think so. The biography is not very discriminating, nor are the 
facts classified, nor is sufficient care taken to avoid repetition, or to 
bring the incidents into some lucid order. There is, however, mate- 
rial enough to form a judgment, and as we greatly admire Asbury, we 
shall endeavour to do what none of the gentlemen concerned in this 
book have done, indicate distinctly the traits of his character. 

We should say that the first thing in Asbury was that which he 
had in common with the Methodists of his time, and the generation 
immediately succeeding him, a settled faith in his call from God to 
spread holiness through the world, by the Methodist societies. This 
was everything to him. He passed through the Revolutionary War, 
and the French Revolution, without being very greatly interested in 
them ; the rise of a new literature and of a prodigious practical science 
were scarcely noticed; the vast expansion of the nation and of other 
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religious denominations made but little impression upon him, except 
as they bore upon Methodism. This passion was absorbing. 

Next, it is our opinion that Francis Asbury had great administrative 
or constructive power. He was not, perhaps, a creator, like Wesley. 
But we think Bishop Janes is right in saying : “ His agency in plant- 
ing, and his influence in promoting the progress and perpetuity of the 
Methodist Church in the United States, were primary. I doubt 
whether it will be contended that any other man has contributed so 
much to the weal of Methodism in America. 

‘Tf men who lay the foundations of empires, who contribute largely 
to the prosperity and glory of nations, may be properly and usefully 
represented to succeeding generations as worthy examples of political 
sagacity and patriotic devotion, may not the eminent servants of God, 
who by their wisdom, their labors, their sufferings, and their piety, 
planted the Methodist Church in this country, be presented to after 
generations of Christians in their spirit, their sacrifices, their untiring 
activities, and their heroic achievements, with edification ?” 

It is not, to be sure, of much consequence to Asbury now, what 
people think of him, but it is of great consequence to the Church itself 
to appreciate its heroes. The appreciation of heroes makes men 
heroic. 

Bishop Asbury was a man of wonderful industry and persistency. 
Though beginning, as we Presbyterians would call a minister, very 
illiterate, he learned to read both the Old and New Testaments in the 
original, and continued, though hardly a week at a time in any one 
place, to read a respectable portion of theology and history. There 
are short criticisms in his journals of “upward of a hundred books.” 
Among them were Edwards on the Affections, Sherlock’s Sermons, 
and our Confession of Faith and Catechism, of which he says, “ There 
are some good and other very strong things in it. These books are 
calculated to convert the judgment and make the people systematical 
Christians.’”’ Then there are Robertson’s Scotland, Marshall’s Life of 
Washington, and Park’s Travels, &c., and of poetry, Thomson’s Sea- 
sons, in which he finds “a little wheat and a great deal of chaff.” 
But his industry and steadiness appear vastly more in what he con- 
structed. He came to America when the Methodist Church was a 
feeble infant, and he left about two hundred thousand church mem- 
bers. He ordained, by the laying on of his hands, three thousand 
ministers, and preached seventeen thousand sermons. Such prodigious 
constructions show power and labour. And who but Asbury gave 
form and shape to all this? Dr. Coke was but a fitful worker. 

2T 
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Wesley appointed Asbury superintendent in 1772. Whatcoat was 
elected bishop in 1800, and died in 1806. McKendree was elected 
in 1808. Asbury died in 1816. Thus for about thirty years he had 
no colleague but Dr. Coke. 

The Methodists took measures in 1856 to build a monument to 
Francis Asbury at Baltimore. Jt is full time it were done. 





XXV.—THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA: A Popular Dictionary of General 
Knowledge. Edited by Grorcr Riptey and Cuaries A. Dana. Vols. IV and V. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1859. pp. 766, 770. 


Of this splendid work we may say, cresciéeundo. It grows in repu- 
tation, and we think it improves in the solidity, weight, value, and 
orthodoxy of its Articles. It would be a mistake to suppose that it 
expresses the views of any special clique. The authors are of all pro- 
fessions, and of all views, the principle of the work being, apparently, 
to confide each specialité to the kind of person most familiar with it. 
Thus the sketches of the Cabots were written by Mr. Bancroft; Chi- 
huahua and Camanches by Mr. Bartlett, the boundary commissioner ; 
James Buchanan, by Judge Black ; Blackstone, by Judge Daly; Coins, 
by Mr. Dunning, of the New York Assay Office; Lord Ashburton, 
and Lord Clarendon, by Mr. Everett ; Athens, by Prof. Felton; Total 
Abstinence, by Horace Greeley; Fine Arts, by Mr. Hicks; John 
Adams, Caucus, &c., by Mr. Hildreth; Mrs. Browning, and Mr. 
Choate, by Mr. Hillard ; Christianity, by Dr Sears ; De Witt Clinton, 
by Mr. Seward, &c. &c. 

One of the excellences of this work is the large number of Ameri- 
can Articles. Turning to the beginning of the fifth volume, for ex- 
ample, we find Dr. Irah Chase, Bishop Chase, 8. P. Chase, Samuel 
Chase, Chateaugay, Chattahoochee, Chattanooga, Chattooga, Chau- 
diere, Commodore Chauncey, &c. But this does not by any means 
imply the neglect of foreign Articles. Taking the beginning of the 
fourth volume, we have Admiral Bruat, Robert Bruce, Lord Bruce, 
James Bruce, Michael Bruce, Brucia, Baron Bruck, Bruckenau, 
Brucker, Admiral Brueys, &c. &c. 

Another excellence of the Cyclopedia is, that it brings its intelli- 
gence down to a very late point, everything being well “posted up.” 

The Articles being written by so many different persons, are, of 
course, of different degrees of merit, but, as a whole, there is a vast 
amount of information, and, in the main, it is judiciously set forth. 
It is beautifully got up by the Messrs. Appleton, well printed, on 
good paper, and elegantly bound. 
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XXVI—LIFE IN A RISEN SAVIOUR. By Rozerr 8. Canpuisu, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 1858. pp. 410. 


Dr. Candlish does not write a book of philosophy or theology. He 
preached a series of expository discourses to his people on the 15th 
Chapter of the lst Epistle to the Corinthians, and now gives them to 
the public. Each discourse is comparatively short, and each of the 
twenty, with a supplementary one on the Church’s final victory on 
earth, discusses a different point of the subject. 

The discussion, on the whole, is able. While steadily practical, it 
yet keeps in view the giving of a clear and distinct statement of the 
Apostle’s real meaning, which is of course the ultimate object of all 
exegesis, philosophy, and theology. 

We will endeavor to give the reader an idea of the author’s method 
of thinking. 

When the Apostle says, “If in this life only we have hope in Christ, 
we are of all men most miserable,” Dr. Candlish does not suppose 
that the hope of the resurrection merely is meant, but our hope in 
Christ generally, our hope of eternal salvation, with all which that 
implies. 

If our hope is dashed; if it be found to be a hope which, however we may cling to it for 
a while, must fail us at the Jast; we cannot fall back again upon the fat, contented slumber 
of easy unconcern and worldly security. Our natural peace has been broken; our con- 
sciences have been aroused; our hearts have been stirred; we have been made to know 
ourselves and to know our God. 

They still keep Christ’s body in the grave, which, being himself righteous, he made with 
the wicked. They must keep us, soul and body, in the doom which we, wicked as we are* 
brought on him, the Righteous One. They must keep us, these sins of ours, in that doom 
of guilt and ruin evermore. What matters this present life, with its gleam, its spark of hope, 
kindled by the death of Christ, if that is to be the end of it? 

On the surrender of the kingdom by Christ to the Father, Dr. Cand- 
lish says : 

It is plain that now, in these new circumstances, the reason for the present widely 
extended sweep of sovereignty ceases. Having all his people with himself; having his body 
whole and entire; there being no longer any more, any evil power or principle outstanding 
that can touch them; there being now no possibility of their being assailed or injured from 
without; Christ, their King, need not now, in the character in which he is their King, claim 
or retain any kingship outside of them. His sovereignty over them, the sovereignty which 
he has bought so dearly—buying them to be bis subjects with his own precious blood—he 
will not and cannot relinquish. They themselves could ill brook the idea of his relinquishing 
it. But it would seem that for the exercise of that sovereignty, in his capacity of their re- 
deeming King, over others besides them, on their behalf, there is really no occasion now, and 


no room. It may be fitly merged, therefore, in the general sovereignty which the Godhead 
has over all things. 


On the Baptism for the Dead, Dr. C. is equally judicious :— 


That meaning which, perhaps, most commends itself—at least to the fancy and the 
heart—is the one which, retaining still the general idea of substitution, gives it a different 
turn, making it not a vicarious representation of the persons of the dead, but, as it were, a 
vicarious occupancy of the position which till death they filled. 
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The vacancies left in the ranks of the Christian army, when saints and martyrs fall 
asleep in Jesus, are supplied by fresh recruits, eager to be baptized as they were, and 
pledged by baptism to fall as they fell, at the post of duty and danger. Itis atouching sight 
which the Lord’s baptized host presents to view, especially in troublous times. Column 
after column advancing to the breach, as on a forlorn hope, in the storming of Satan’s citadel 
of worldly pomp and power, is mowed down by the ruthless fire of persecution. But even 
as one life disappears, a new band of volunteers starts up, candidates for the seal of bap- 
lism, even though, in their case, as in the case of their predecessors in the deadly strife, the 
seal of baptism is to be the earnest of the bloody crown of martyrdom. It implies that some- 
how baptism formed a link of connection between the baptized living and the baptized 
dead—committing the living to the fortune or fate, whatever it may be, that has already 
overtaken the dead. Your baptism constitutes you the substitutes and successors on earth 
of the holy men and women who have gone before you. It binds you to do their work in 
life ; and to share their destiny in death. But what destiny is that, if the dead rise not at all ? 
What means, in that case, your being baptized for the dead? 


The discussion upon the natural and spiritual body is the best we 
remember to have seen. The natural body is ¢dyexdy, psychical :— 


It is a body adapted to the purposes of the natural life, or the natural principle of life. 
It is a body of, or belonging to it, congenial to it, ac dated to it, in harmony, and as it 
were, sympathizing with it. To that higher spirit—zvedpa—the soul, or mind, in man, the 
present body stands far more distantly and doubtfully related. 

The lower principle still prevails in the strife about the body. Nay, even ifthe higher 
principle, putting forth unremitted energy and strength, should succeed in conquering the 
body for itself, the victory is unsatisfactory. Behold the mystic, the fanatic, the ascetic, the 
anchorite, whether saint or sage. His body, as it would seem, is arrested from the grasp of the 
lower soul; violently, and often with most unnatural cruelty of self-denial and self-torture. 
Starved, mortified, scourged—it is scarcely, if at all, available for the common purposes 
of the animal life. It is wholly at the service of the highest faculty,—the faculty of life 
intelligent, of life spiritual, of life divine. 

So it should be. But alas! is itso? Is it not far otherwise? The lower principle, de- 
frauded of its due, resents and avenges the wrong. It fiercely invades the territory which 
should be sacred to peace, thought, and holy musing. The chafed spirit is forced to groan 
under the bitter experience of intrusive animal instinets, emotions, passions, pains. Some 
Satanic trial of carnality, some St. Anthony’s temptation, some access of frenzy or idiocy, 
or the utter break-down of all its lofty aims, extorts the sad confession, that the body with 
which it is associated, in which and by means of which it must, for the present, act out its 
high and perfect ideal, is still, alas, a natural body; in the interest, and on the side of the 
natural soul, or principle of life, and sure, in the long run, one way or other, to make it 
only too apparent to which of its two masters it is determined to hold. 


The spiritual body, of course, will be adapted to the higher nature 
in man. 

It will be seen that Dr. Candlish is no common thinker, that he 
especially seeks for the spirit of the sacred writers. Warm outgushes 
of emotion flow through his pages, and must, when the sermons were 
delivered, have thrilled through the hearers’ hearts. 





XXVII—TRIALS OF A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR, as Illustrated inthe Discovery of Ether- 
ization. By Natnan P. Ricz, M.D. New York: Pudney & Russell. 1859. pp. 460. 


A very interesting volume, revealing a strange condition of things. 
It would seem to be quite settled that Dr. W. T. G. Morton, of Bos- 
ton, is the discoverer of sulphuric ether as an anesthetic agent. He 
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obtained, it appears, a patent for his discovery, but it was afterwards 

urged that he should relinquish this on condition of his receiving 

from Congress $100,000 to throw the discovery open to the world. 

This was pressed at Washington for three years, once passed the Senate, 

and finally failed. An attempt was then made by the physicians of 
Boston to get up a private national testimonial. Dr. Morton has 

finally brought suit against the Government for the infringement of 
his patent, with a view to test the question of his right to it. Mean- 

time, his expenses have been enormous, and with the approbation of 
numerous physicians of the highest standing, and his invention making 

its way everywhere, the inventor is as yet unrewarded. He has 

endured everything, as might be expected, of opposition and obloquy, 
cheered at times by encouragement from able and good men. 

Such are the statements of this book. 

It is recommended by the Executive Committee of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York,—Drs. Watson, Parker, Francis, Buck, Wood, 
Mott, and Smith. The signatures to the memorial for the national 
testimonial at Boston include many eminent men: Dr. Holmes; Messrs. 
Prescott, Dana, Choate, Hillard, Longfellow, Sparks, Winthrop; Prof. 
Pierce; Rev. Drs. Vinton, Adams, Huntingdon, and others. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital subscribed $1000 to the tes- 
timonial, the Eye and Ear Infirmary $200, Mr. Lawrence $1000, 
other gentlemen in Boston $2500. This was in 1857, but the com- 
mercial panic stopped the vigorous prosecution of the matter. 

One or two hundred physicians in New York City—we have not 
had time to count their names—signed a memorial recommending this 
testimonial. The New York Hospital subscribed $500, the Com- 
missioners of Emigration $250. The “Ten Governors” made their 
subscription of $1500 in the form of a purchase of Dr. Morton’s patent, 
authorizing the use of the ether in the public institutions of the City. 

Dr. Morton did not order the suit against the Government until he 
was threatened with the sale, by the sheriff, of ‘“Etherton,” his 
country seat. If this book be authentic,—and we hardly see how it 
can be doubted with the names given,—the world certainly owes Dr. 
Morton a debt which it should hasten to pay. 





XXVIIIL—ELEMENTS OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY: Designed for a Text-book 
and for Private Reading. By Hussparp Winstow, Author of Philosophical Tracts, Social 
and Civil Duties, &c. Boston: Hickling, Swan, & Brewer. 1858. pp. 415. 


Dr. Winslow, after spending the most of his ministry in Boston, and 
recruiting his health by a voyage to Europe, has settled in the church 
at Geneva, New York. 
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As a philosopher, Dr. Winslow takes a somewhat medium position 
between the Scottish and the Transcendental schools, or rather, per- 
haps, disregarding names and parties, he aims at an inductive philo- 
sophy arising out of the phenomena of human mind, without coin- 
ciding in all respects with any one of the great divisions. 

The following remarks will show his position, as he leans to the 
side of what he calls the British, as distinguished from the German 
philosophy :— 

The Aristotelian school is not now just what it was under the teaching of Aristotle, or 
Bacon, or Locke. Although still as seyerely inductive as ever, it is yet more idealistic, 
more rational, and less sensational. It has made an approximation towards the rational 
school; it has taken from that school some valuable truths, without, however, compromising 
its own fundamental principles. 

In its present improved condition, it is at once a proud monument of Anglo-Saxon think- 
ing, and a noble tower of defence against the infidelity resulting from an overweening 
rationalism on the one hand, and an exclusive sensationalism on the other. 

Dr. Winslow looks with much suspicion upon the German school. 
He says :— 

That its general tendency is to disp] the teachings of revealed religion, to give undue 


exaltation to human reason, to feed the fires of vanity, and to substitute, for the one living 
and personal Jehovah, the dreams of a Pagan pantheism, facts have abundantly proved. 





As to the origin of human knowledge, he says :— 


The human mind is created without any innate ideas whatever. The human mind is an 
intellectual being, a free, active, discerning spirit; it is created without any knowledge or 
any ideas, but with ample powers and capacities to acquire them. As the mind is created, 
it has no ideas ; the moment it acts, it begins to have them. As it is first addressed through 
the senses, its first ideas are of sensuous origin. By the agency of these, those powers are 
awakened by which the mind comes gradually into possession of other and higher ideas not 
derived from the senses. 


Dr. Winslow believes in intuition, to a certain extent. Thus :-— 


Intuition implies immediate mental perception. Some things are known without being 
proved, their proof being in themselves. They only require to be stated to be known. In- 
tuition is the power of knowing these things. It may, therefore, be defined that power by 
which the mind infallibly perceives, without any admonition of the senses, and without any 
process of reasoning. It suggests nothing: its office is higher, to know. It does this and 
nothing more. It goes not from home; it never commutes its office, but remains eternally in 
the same position,—the mental eye ever open, piercing, sure. We are, therefore, justified 
in considering it the power of immediately knowing whatever falls within its sphere. 

The difficulty in regard to this author’s system, as in regard to all 
who feel as he does, in respect to the transcendental school, is in drawing 
the line between the intuition he believes in, and the reason which 
they make’ so very prominent. Where does intuition end? How 
much farther can reason go? Both make the faculty infallible within 
certain limits, but those limits do not seem well defined. Dr. Wins- 


low says :— 


Regarded as the fixed and permanent eye of the mind, so Jong as its vision is strictly 
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limited to self-evident truths, it is mere intuition; when it is presumed to see more, it tran- 
scends our philosophy. 

Truly : but what are “self-evident truths?’ Our author goes so far 
as to admit that human knowledge of existence, space, and identity are 
intuitive. They belong to the reason, and not to the understanding, 
as Coleridge would say. When he admits that the British school has 
“approximated towards the rational school,” and that it “has taken 
from it some valuable truths,” that it is “more idealistic, more ra- 
tional, and less sensational,” the Coleridgeans might say that he has 
given them a place to stand, from which the whole school of Locke 
might be moved out of its place. The point is, Where shall we draw 
the line, as a pure question of philosophy? As one of religion, it is 
perfectly clear that we are to bow to the revelation of God implicitly ; 
but what can “reason” do of itself, and what can it not do? 

Dr. Winslow’s work is valuable, especially for the class for whom 
it is designed. It is brief, and usually clear, and to the point. 
We should like to see it in general use, and carefully studied. 


XXIX.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION 
COMMITTEE. Philadelphia: Presbyterian House. 
Our Committee have issued thirty Sabbath-school books. They are 
very tastefully got up in fancy covers, stamped and gilt, and well 
printed, with illustrations. We give a slight account of five of them. 


1—KENNETH FORBES ; or, Fourteen Ways of Studying the Bible. Pp. 298. 


The Fourteen Ways are, Narrative; Word by word; Separate 
clauses ; Parallel clauses ; Contrasted clauses; A single verse; Pa- 
rallel verses; Contrasted verses ; Successive verses; Quoted verses ; 
The Gospel Key; The Scope ; The Occasion; The Analogy of Faith. 
Mrs. Forbes converses with her children in all these various ways. 
A capital book. 


2—VOICES FROM THE OLD ELM; or Uncle Henry’s Talk with the Little Folks. By 
Rev. H. P..AnprEws, Author of “Six Steps to Honor.” Pp. 277. 


Uncle Henry, on a visit to his sister, talks to the children, up in 
the old elm-tree, about prayer and the petitions in the Lord’s Prayer. 


38.—ARNOLD LESLIE;’ or, The Young Skeptic. Being the History of a Boy who worked 
his way to honor and competence through many trials and temptations. Written by 
himself. Pp, 257. 


A well-trained Scottish boy came into contact with a specious infi- 
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del. He tried to corrupt him, and partly succeeded ; but by the bless- 
ing of God upon his early training, the boy escaped. 


4—A SWARM OF B'S; or, Little Children’s Duties Explained in Six Ee 
Pp. 122. 


The B’s are: Be obedient; be thankful; be forgiving; be truth- 
ful; be contented; be good-tempered. A story on each. 


5.—A WILL AND A WAY. A Temperance Story. Inverse. By Mrs. M. H. Maxwktu. 
Pp. 95. 


A noble boy, by his efforts, rescued his father from drunkenness. 


The Committee have also published a tract called “‘ Presbyterianism 
Explained,” which gives, in a plain, popular way, in 16 pages, an 
idea of what Presbyterianism is. 

It will be seen that the Committee are not idle. The publications 
are also issued in New York, by A. D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway. 


XXX.—A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. By Mosss Stuart. 
Edited and revised by R. D.C. Rossins, Professor in Middlebury College. Fourth Edition. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1859. Pp. 514. 


Professor Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans is so 
well known, and has been so thoroughly canvassed, that the reader 
will merely wish to know what changes have been made by the Edi- 
tor, in this fourth edition. We learn this ina part of the Preface :— 


In the preparation of the present edition, use has been made of most of the Commenta- 
ries which have appeared for the first time, or in new improved editions, since the publica- 
tion of the second edition, some of which are of great value. Riickert, Meyer, Alford, 
Olshausen, De Wette and Philippi, all have their excellences, and are occasionally refer- 
red to, especially in the foot-notes. I have, however, been careful to introduce nothing 
into the body of the Commentary that is at variance with the theological or exegetical 
views of Professor Stuart. Wherever I have been led to a different view of any passage, 
I have either indicated it in the notes, or simply satisfied myself with giving the view of 
the Author as it appeared in the previous edition. I have endeavored to keep in mind that 
my province was that of an editor merely. Besides, the desire to reduce the size of the 
work, has prevented me from making as many additions as I should otherwise have been 
inclined to do. 

It seemed desirable to change the Introduction more than the body of the Commentary. 
A considerable part of that has accordingly been rewritten. Condensation, with occa- 
sional verbal alterations, has been my main object throughout the body of the work. Some 
of the Excursus, especially the V., have been abridged more freely, as the subjects there 
discussed were subsequently more fully developed by Professor Stuart, in Articles in the 
Biblical Repository, and elsewhere. 


XXXI—THE AGE OF CHIVALRY. PartI., King Arthur and his Knights. Part IT. 
The Mabinogeon; or, Welsh Popular Tales. By Toomas Butrincn, Author of “The Age 
of Fable.” Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1859. Pp. 414. 
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We do not envy the man who is not interested in these wonderful 
stories, for wonderful they are. Whence came they? How far are 
they pictures of the manners of our fathers? Who had the genius to 
invent them? Whence came the noble principle and high feeling 
which gleam through them? 

Arthur appears to have been a prince of the tribe of Britons called 
Silures, whose country was South Wales. The date assigned him is 
about the year 500. He is said to have been mortally wounded in the 
battle of Camlan, in Cornwall, in542. Conveyed by sea to Glaston- 
bury, he there died. Tradition preserved the memory of the place of 
his interment within the abbey, as we are told by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who was present, according to his own account, when the 
grave was opened by command of Henry II., about 1150, and saw the 
bones and sword of the monarch, and a leaden cross let into his tomb- 
stone, with the inscription in rude Roman letters: ‘“ Here lies buried 
the famous King Arthur, in the Island Avalonia.” 

The very existence of Arthur has been denied. ‘‘ Modern critics, 
however, admit that there was a prince of this name, and find proof 
of it in the frequent mention of him in the writings of the Welsh bards.” 
The genealogy of Arthur was carried up to an imaginary Brutus, and 
to the period of the Trojan war, and “a sort of chronicle was composed 
in the Welsh, or Armorican language, which, under the title of the 
History of the Kings of Britain, was translated into Latin by Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, about 1150. The Welsh critics consider the material 
of the work to have been an older history, written by St. Talian, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, in the seventh century.” 


This noble and joyous book treateth of the birth, life, and acts of King Arthur, and of 
his noble Knights of the Round Table, their marvellous conquests and adventures, the 
achieving of the Sangreal, and, in the end, le Morte d’Arthur, with the dolorous death and 
departing out of this world of them all. Which book was reduced into English by Sir 
Thomas Mallory, Knight, and divided into twenty-one books, chaptered and imprinted, 
and finished in the Abbey Westmestre, the last day of July, the year of our Lord 
MCCCCLXXXV. 


The stories of the Mabinogeon are not so interesting, inasmuch as 
they do not take so high a tone of honor and chivalry. The authors 
to whom the oldest Welsh poems are attributed are Aneurin, who is 
supposed to have lived A.D. 500 to 550, and Taliesin, Llywarch the 
Aged, and Myrddin, or Merlin, who were a few years later. The 
Welsh popular tales existing in manuscript were called Mabinogeon. 
The manuscripts were contained in the Bodleian Library and else- 
where. For a long time, though Southey and Scott exerted them- 
selves to accomplish it, there was no adequate translation, until, at 
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length, Lady Charlotte Guest, an English lady, married to a gentle- 
man of property in Wales, brought out an edition in four royal octavo 
volumes, containing the Welsh originals, the translations, and ample 
illustrations from contemporary and affiliated literature. 

We are accustomed to associate the Normans with our ideas of 
English chivalry, and later, the Normans and Saxons intermixed, but 
the peculiar significance of these old legends is the singular and in- 
teresting light they throw upon Celtic manners and insnalies after it 
has wainpted itself with Roman elements. The moral of the Sangrael, 
of Arthur, Lancelot, Sir Galahad, &c., is very beautiful, and we have 
a glimpse into the old times which startles us into a feeling that in all 
respects, at least, the world has not made progress. 

Mr. Bulfinch has done his work well. He intimates that he may 
bring out the Legends of Charlemagne in a separate volume. 


XXXII.—A COMMONPLACE BOOK TO THE HOLY BIBLE: or the Scripture’s sufficiency 
practically demonstrated. Wherein the substance of Scripture, respecting Doctrine, Wor- 
ship, and Manuers, is reduced to its proper Heads, Weighty Cases are resolved, Truths 
confirmed, and difficult texts illustrated and explained. By the celebrated Joun Locke, 
Author of the Essay on the Human.Understanding. From the Fifth London Edition. 
Revised by Rev. Witt1am Dopp, LL.D. ; with an enlarged Index. New York: American 
Tract Society. Philadelphia: For sale at the Tract House, 929 Chestnut Street. pp. 413. 


The words of Scripture in the common version are here arranged 
by the great philosopher under appropriate heads, the whole being a 
digest, or as he called it, Commonplace Book of the Bible. Thus 
we have the duty of believers towards God; the duty of believers 
towards each other; duties towards all men; afflictions, troubles, and 
persecutions ; magistrates and rulers; the resurrection ; parables; Pro- 
vidence, &c. &c. There is, also, a full and valuable alphabetical 
index. 

There is also the tracing out of the connection between passages ; 
as, first, David’s sin, and then the judgments that came upon him in 
consequence of it. So there is a methodical arrangement of general 
doctrines ; as, for example, the considerations which should sustain 
Christians under affliction :-— 

1. That it is their portion; and a proof of their sonship. 

2. That their enemies can proceed no further than God pleases. 

8. That He orders the measure, manner, time, and continuance of 
afflictions. 

4, That He sometimes makes enemies attest the saints’ innocence, 
and will avenge them. 
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5. That He will comfort and uphold, and not allow more affliction 
than we can bear. 

6. Christ is with them, and is afflicted in them. 

7. Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 

8. All will redound to their benefit. 

9. Afflictions are short. 

10. They have been the lot of saints always, and of Christ himself. 

The reader will see how useful this book may be made by careful 

study. 


XXXIII.—THE NEW TESTAMENT OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, 
‘Translated out of the Original Greek, and with former Translations diligently compared and 
revised. New York: Collins & Brother. pp. 548. 

This is a paragraph Testament. The divisions into chapters and 
verses are omitted, except that at the top of the page the chapter and 
verse with which each page begins is given. 

The authorized version is adhered to; the text of Bagster, and of 
Eyre and Spottiswoode followed in orthography and punctuation. 
Quotation marks are, however, introduced. 

The type is large and clear, and it is, en the whole, a useful and 
valuable edition. There is a full index of subjects. 





XXXIV.—BOUVIER’S FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY;; or, an Introduction to the Study of 
the Heavens. Illustrated by upwards of two hundred finely executed engravings. For 
the use of schools, families, and private students. By Hannag M. Bouvier. Philadelphia: 
Childs & Peterson. pp. 286. 

The recommendations of this work are very strong. They are from 
Messrs. Airy, Herschel, Maury, Bond, Gould, Olmsted, Hind, Smyth, 
Bartlett, Dick, Alexander, Pepper, Narrien, De Morgan, Nichol, 
Lardner, Bishop. Prof. Alexander says: ‘I do but reécho the opi- 

-nion of the most competent judges in saying, that your work seems to 
me to have well fulfilled its object,—being rich in facts, which are 
well explained, and hands mely illustrated.” 

The work is in the form of question and answer. 





XXXV.—ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Designed for Academies and 
High Schools. By Exttas Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of the City of New York ; author of “A Course of Mathematics,” 
&c. With three hundred and sixty illustrations. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia: 
For sale by Lippincott & Co. 1858. pp. 351. 


Professor Loomis’s scientific works have a high reputation. They 
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state the results which have been reached, in a neat; clear, and concise 
manner. His books have been in part or in whole, adopted as text- 
books in a number of colleges. 

In this volume the principles of Natural Philosophy are presented, 
without the use of Mathematics beyond the first elements of Algebra, 
Geometry, and Plane Trigonometry. It is, of course, a treatise for the 
younger class of students. 


XXXVI—THE LIFE OF NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS. By B. Jaze, late Pro- 
fessor of Zoology and Botany in the College of New Jersey. Assisted by H. C. Preston, 
M.D. With numerous illustrations from specimens in the cabinet of the Author. New 
York: Harpers. Philadelphia: For sale by Lippincott & Co. 1859. pp. 319. 

The illustrations are very beautiful, especially the pictures of but- 
terflies, some of which are exquisite. 

The Author states that we have hitherto had no general work on 
North American Insects, “except a few numbers of the American 
Entomology, by Thomas Say ; Major Leconte’s Iconography of some 
genera of Butterflies; and Dr. Harris’s elaborate Report on the In- 
jurious Insects of Massachusetts.” 

Professor Jaeger, therefore, lays before the public the fruits of his 
“ Entomological investigations, pursued for many years, during ex- 
tensive travels in Europe, Asia, and on this Continent, and accom- 
panied by a thorough examination of all the works published on this 
subject in the various European languages.” 

“The Diamond Beetle,” he says, “shows its gold, ruby, emerald, 
. and hyacinth colors in the clear and bright sunlight, and the same is 
the case with many Butterflies, who are, on that account, called diur- 
nal; while the Hawk Moths issue from their dwellings only at twi- 
light ; and only towards midnight are seen the gigantic Cecropia, and 
many others, in their variegated cloaks, or the unicolored, unpretend- 
ing Luna; and these insects are hence called nocturnal. In order to 
perfect the task, I have rambled many, many days, and many tropical 
nights, guided by the dim and twinkling lamps of heaven, through 
open fields, dark woods, and damp meadows.” 

Weare glad to see such works published. Everything which leads 
us into the open air, and which substitutes simpler occupation for our 
constant wearing excitements, is wholesome for Americans. 


XXXVII—THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Being Principles and Rules for the Cul- 
ture of Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. To which are added brief notes on 
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farm crops, with a table of their average product, and chemical constituents. By ALEx- 
ANDER Warson, Illustrated. New York: Harpers. Philadelphia, for sale by Lippincott 
& Co. 1859. pp. 531. 

There seems to be hardly anything relating to gardening, which is 
not explained in these five hundred pages. The Author appears to be 
full of his subject, and to write as one whose heart was captivated by 
this excellent method of occupation. The book has every look of being 
able and practical. We only wish that it could create a passion for 
gardening in every family in America. 


XXXVIII.—SELF-MADE MEN. By Cuas.C. B.Sermovr. New York: Harpers. 1858. 
pp. 588, 

We have here sixty biographies of persons who have attained emi- 
nence, notwithstanding adverse circumstances. The lives begin with 
General Jackson, and end with George Stephenson. The names seem 
to be well selected, and certainly the encouragement to the young of 
every station, from the study of these lives, is very great. 


XXXIX.—THE FOUR GOSPELS, according to the authorized version, with original and 
selected parallel references, and marginal readings, and an original and copious Critical 
and Explanatory Commentary. By the Rev. Davin Browy, D.D., Professor, Free Church 
College, Aberdeen. Philadelphia: W.8. & Alfred Martien. 1859. 


We must protest against the type in which this book is printed. 
It is very small, and set in double columns, the whole being trying 
beyond all reasonable measure to the eyes. The quotations from other 
commentators are numerous, but brief, and the object appears to be 
to bring the results of much thought and critical inquiry within short 
compass. We observe in glancing through, Trench, Stier, Olshausen, 
Bengel, Calvin, Lightfoot, &c. &e. 


XL.—INFANT SALVATION, in its relation to Infant Depravity, Infant Regenera- 
tion, and Infant Baptism. By J. H. A. Bomseresr, D.D., Pastor of the Race Street Evan- 
gelical Reformed Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1859. pp. 
192, 

We are sorry to say that this book contains what we deem to be 
radically unsound teaching. We fully believe in the blessedness of 
the Abrahamic Covenant ; we are sure that it includes infants within 
its scope; and hold with great earnestness to the doctrine of infant 
baptism. But we do not desire, in avoiding one extreme, to go over 
to the other. Dr. Bomberger, in short, teaches the doctrine of Dr. 
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Nevin, and the high church Episcopalians, in regard to baptism, a 
doctrine which we believe to be fraught with danger. We regret ex- 
ceedingly that so much that is valuable and timely in this discourse, 
both as to infant baptism and the nature of the Church, should be 
vitiated by this dogma of baptismal regeneration. As it is, we must 
caution our readers against the book, as containing an element of the 
Papacy, however connected with evangelical sentiments. We do this 
with regret, but we cannot avoid it without violating the confidence 
which our readers repose in us. 

All errors held by sincere men have a side to them which causes 
them to appear true. They are very often, too, a re-action from an- 
other error, or a truth which has “gone to seed.” The regret that 
we feel in contemplating Puseyism, Nevinism, e¢ td omne genus, is 
very much deepened by-the fact that, unlike some others of our breth- 
ren, we can see just what they want to accomplish; we see just the 
point where the pendulum oscillated from the true centre. Almost 
all thoughtful men observe that we are all laboring at the question of 
the Church. Kcclesiology is the part of the science of theology yet 
unsettled. In addition to the statements to this effect by our “Old 
School” friends, Professors Humphrey and Robinson, we have the 
following in the number of the Southern Presbyterian Review just 
issued. It is from the inaugural address of Professor Adger, of the 
Columbia (S. C.) Theological Seminary. They profess to be of the 
straitest sect: ‘‘ We hear it often laid down that this is the field of 
religious inquiry for our period; that first Theology was developed in 
the life and to the consciousness of the Church ; then Anthropology ; 
next Soteriology ; and that now, at last, Ecclesiology is being devel- 
oped. Toa certain extent I think this correctly said.” 

Dr. Bomberger, and his class of theologians, are weary of the long 
depression of a proper churchly feeling ; of the overlaying of it by 
voluntary societies, and all manner of substitutes for the Church; of 
the passion for every contrivance in religion except those which God 
has revealed as best; of all results of “sensation preaching,” and 
all the religious (?) singerie of the time. They turn, therefore, to 
the Church and her ordinances for relief. And here we have a new 
exemplification of Luther’s maxim: “ Human nature is like a drunken 
peasant. Put him on horseback on one side, and he falls down on 
the other.” Instead of the great truth they are trying to reach, the 
Nevinites go off into a position that threatens to be worse than all 
the independency, individualism, and “baldness” they are contend- 
ing against. A little common sense would be a precious gift in these 
days ! 
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